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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eee aes 

R. GLADSTONE on Monday night stated that the 
i negotiations with France had reached a_ point 
which would shortly enable the Government to consult 
the Powers. He hoped, therefore, in the course of next 
week to make the vromised statement to Parliament, and 
lay the agreement arrived at before the Houses. He 
added that he was able both to repeat and accentuate a pre- 
vious statement by promising that “the House of Commons 
should have an opportunity of pronouncing upon the arrange- 
ment itself before anything was finally concluded so as to 
bind the country.”’ This statement has given great satisfaction ; 
as has another made on Tuesday, that the story of an invita- 
tion sent to the Sultan to garrison the Soudan with Turks is un- 
founded. Mr. Gladstone has added a significant warning against 
a too ready belief in statements about the Conference, though 
made in a tone of confidence. The warning was required. 
People are ready to believe anything; and the financial syndi- 
cates, thinking that Lord Salisbury would guarantee the Debt, 
give them plenty to believe. Every third rumour circulated 
about Egypt is an invention, with a pecuniary motive. 





A despatch has been published this week, dated May 17th, 
in which Lord Granville directs Sir E. Baring’s loci tenens 
at Cairo to inform General Gordon that, “as the original 
plan for the evacuation of the Soudan has been dropped,” 
and as aggressive operations cannot be undertaken by her 
Majesty, General Gordon should consider how best to remove 
himself and the Egyptian garrison from Khartoum. “The 
Soudanese in Khartoum are not in danger.” There is no 
evidence that General Gordon has received these orders ; letters 
from him to Suakim, which may have explained his plans, 
having been seized en route, and their bearer killed. Nothing, 
in fact, is yet known of his position; and the only intelli- 
gence from Egypt is a report that Berber has fallen. 
Major Kitchener, commanding at Korosko, believes that 
the town was taken on June 2nd; and the Times’ cor- 
respondent at Wady Halfa states that the Egyptian 
girrison, 1,300 strong, fought till their ammunition was all 
done, and were then put to the sword. On the other hand, 
Colonel Chermside, commanding in Suakim, which is much 
nearer Berber, telegraphs that according to his spies, Berber 
was safe on June 3rd. It is necessary to wait amidst this con- 
Hict of evidence; but the balance of testimony is so far against 
the story. If it were true, why is not the fact known at 
Dongola, whence the Mudir keeps telegraphing accounts of 
victory ? How could the intelligence reach Wady Halfa, and 
Dongola remain ignorant ? 


There is agitation just now both in Holland and Belgium. In 
Holland the people begin to fear that the dynasty may end, and 
that a question of succession may arise. The Prince of Orange, 





a weakly man,is dying; and the King, now sixty-seven, is in 
bad health, with a suspicion of Bright’s disease. He has a young 
daughter, but the Crown does not pass to females ; and it is feared 
that Germany may support the shadowy claim of the House of 
Nassau, which inherits all the Orange possessions except 
Holland. In Belgium, again, the Clericals have crushed the 
Liberals at the elections, the voters dreading a proposed reduc- 
tion of the franchise. The new Premier, M. Malou, is moderate, 
and the Clericals will not be so fierce under this Pope as under 
the last ; but the people of the cities fear for the schools, and are 
furious. Serious‘riots have occurred in Brussels and Antwerp, 
and it is feared that the priests may be attacked. Hitherto, 
however, the transmission of power in Belgium from party to 
party has been peacefully effected. 


Herr Kruger and his colleagues, deputed by the Transvaal 
Boers to cultivate friends in Europe, and raise funds for the 
railway to Delagoa Bay, have received an ovation in 
Berlin. ‘The Chancellor has exerted himself to do them 
honour, has entertained them to dinner, and addresses them 
always as if they represeuted a State. Moreover, a loan of 
£750,000 is to be offered in Berlin, ‘ guaranteed by the 
Transvaal.” Even the Emperor, when receiving them in 
audience, callel Mr. Kruger “the representative of a com- 
munity related to Germany by ties of race,” and was “ grati- 
fied that the friendly relations between Germany and the 
Transvaal Republic are now about to receive expression by 
treaty.” He should strive to “ deepen the feelings of friendship 
and sympathy existing between these two kindred peoples.” 
“ We are all brethren,’ sighed Douglas Jerrold, “all Cains and 
Abels.” The Germans despise the Dutch, and the Dutch 
hate and fear the Germans,—the latter a feeling which 
will not be diminished by the Emperor’s speech. Ger- 
maty sometimes loves her kindred so much that, as in 
Alsace, she insists on their living with her; and the Dutch under- 
stand these pretty speeches as addressed to them. We have 
argued elsewhere that Prince Bismarck can hardly wish to take 
Holland, but in presence of utterances so cordial our confidence 
is shaken. The Alsatians might have been consulted before 
being swallowed, if they had not been cousins. 


On Monday afternoon the clauses of the Franchise Bill as 
originally drawn by the Government passed through Com- 
mittee. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck made an effort to save the 
rent-charge qualification, by the aid of which so many faggot- 
votes have been created; and even Mr. Elton, though giving up 
the faggot-votes, wished to allow what he called bond-fide rent- 
chargers to be qualified as voters under the Act. Mr. Gladstone 
and the Attorney-General, however, insisted that something 
more than a mere money interest,—a real local interest of some 
kind,—is essential, if the property qualification is not to give 
rise to faggot qualifications; and Mr. Bentinck’s amendment 
was negutived by a majority of 85, in a rather thin house (162 
against 77). Mr. Raikes also moved an amendment to Clause 7 
in the same sense as that of one moved to a previous clause by 
Sir E. Watkin, the intention being to insist that no house with less 
than two rooms shall confer a qualification ; but he subsequently 
admitted that he only desired this restriction to apply to 
Ireland, and not to make it applicable to Scotland. It was 
negatived by the Committee without a division,—as were also 
certain other amendments of no great importance, some of them 
with and some without a division. 


On Tuesday afternoon began the discussion of the new 
clauses which were proposed as additions to the Bill. And, 
after some unimportant proposals of Mr. Ecroyd’s had been 
negatived, Mr. Woodall’s amendment for the enfranchisement of 
women on the same terms as men, was moved. He maintained 
that this question had already been fully brought before public 
notice, and that the declaration signed by 110 Members at the 
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commencement of the last Session, that no Franchise Bill would 
be deemed by them adequate which should fail to enfranchise 
women, was clear notice to the Government of the wide interest 
taken in the question. ‘The minute majority by which the 
resolution in favour of women’s suffrage was in the same Session 
defeated,—a majority of only 16,—proved, when compared with 
the majority of 116 by which on a previous occasion the same 
resolution was defeated, that women’s franchise was gaining 
rapidly in public favour. The Leeds Conference was strongly 
in favour of women’s suffrage; and the speech made by the 
Prime Minister himself in 1867 declared that the onus of proof lay 
on those who regarded women as incapable of properly exercising 
the suffrage. Mr. Woodall ridiculed the argument that women 
are politically disqualified on the ground that they do not con- 
tribute towards the strength of the Army and Navy; for on that 
ground, he said, a great number of the Members of the House 
of Commons would be themselves disfranchised. He insisted 
on the services rendered by women such as Miss Octavia Hill, 
Miss Florence Nightingale, the late Mary Carpenter, and so 
forth, to social causes, and on the increasing part women are 
playing every year in the teaching of the people, as well as 
in other active occupations,—there are 20,000 women who 
are tenant-farmers, and as such the employers of a con- 
siderable amount of labour,—and he declared that women 
laboured under many serious legislative and administrative 
injustices which would be removed by their adequate repre- 
sentation in Parliament. The women, he reminded the Honse, 
are “our own flesh and blood,” and Liberals had no right to 
ask how they would use the franchise, if they had once satisfied 
themselves that it was unjust to refuse it to them. 


Mr. Gladstone at once rose to intimate that the Government 
could not be responsible for the fate of the Bill if this amend- 
ment were accepted. Tle did not wish to argue the case on its 
merits, and fully recognised the force of some of Mr. Woodall’s 
arguments; but he maintained that nothing would be more 
improper than to mix up with a Franchise Bill the decision to 
be taken on a social question of the utmost possible magnitude, 
one which ought to be entirely dissociated from every party 
issue, and discussed by the House as almost sacred in its 
character, because bearing in so many and various ways on the 
function and position ef women in the community. Mr. 
Gladstone denied altogether that it was the same thing to 
accept the aid of women in charities, in education, in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-law, and to invite them to enter the 
field of political battle, from which hitherto they had heen 
excluded. He fully admitted that the question was one 
worthy of the gravest consideration; but it should be taken 
altogether out of the vortex of political strife, and not mixed up 
with the fate of a Bill which was avowedly the subject-matter of 
a great party battle. 


Lord John Manners resumed the debate on Thursday, in a 
speech which proved how very little he had grasped the full 
meaning of the issue. The only thing to debate was, as he put 
it, a very humdrum matter,—‘ Will you grant the Parlia- 
mentary franchise to a class of her Majesty’s subjects who for 
many years past have blamelessly, and with great advantage to 
the State, exercised the franchise at municipal, poor-law, and 
school-board elections ?”? He might as well say that the following 
would be avery humdrum question,—‘ Will you admit to the ser- 
vice of the State, in the Army and Navy, aclass that have shown 
that they can serve it with great advantage as Post-Office and 
telegraph clerks?’ Mr. HE. A. Leatham made a very spirited 
speech against the amendment, declaring that the real issue 
was a much greater one than Mr. Woodall contemplated, and 
was no less than the expediency of acclimatising here women 
who are neither women nor men, but a hybrid between the two; 
and was answered by Mr. Stansfeld, who was exceedingly in- 
dignant with the Prime Minister for refusing to accept this 
amendment as compatible with the Bill. 


Mr. Newdegate was vehemently opposed toethe amendment; 
while, however, Viscount Folkestone, who had resisted women’s 
suffrage on former occasions, proposed on this occasion to support 
it, not because it was good, but because it would enfranchise a 
better class of voters than many of those which the Bill itself 
would enfranchise; Sir J. Pease opposed, and Baron de Worms 
supported the amendment; Mr. Beresford Hope made an 
animated speech against it, and Mr. Rogers followed on the 
same side, suggesting even that he had more or less withdrawn 








from his original position that women need a better Parlia- 
mentary representation. Colonel King-Harman supported the 
amendment as in principle Conservative; Mr. Warton, with his 
usual political sagacity, spoke against it and voted for it; Mr. 
Agnew, while favourable to the enfranchisement of women 
householders, thought the amendment wholly out of place in 
this Bill; Colonel Alexander supported it; Mr. W. H. Leatham 
would vote against it, without prejudice to his desire to see 
women admitted to the franchise ; Mr. Inderwick opposed the 
principle of women’s franchise altogether; while Mr. Cowen ag 
uncompromisingly supported it. Mr. Bryce showed that none 
of our Colonies and no single American State had adopted 
it, though two of the American Territories had tried it, and 
that the female wire-pullers in America are just such a type es 
one would not wish to have here. Mr. Labouchere said that Mr, 
Woodall proposed to give to vice a vote which he denied to 
virtue; and Sir Wilfrid Lawson declared his intention to 
support the clause, in spite of all “Whigs and prigs and 
philosophers.” 


The ablest speech of the evening was made by Mr. Goschen, 
who ridiculed the idea of excluding married women from votes 
which were to be given to spinsters and widows, if the object 
were, as alleged, to enforce the equal rights of wives with 
their jhusbands over the custody of their children; and he 
urged that the examples of women who, like Miss Octavia 
Hill, had effected much for us in the way of social reform, 
tended to show what good we get by keeping women out of 
the storms of politics, and not by launching them into 
those storms. Finally, he declared boldly that it is not 
at all for the interests of women themselves that the fran- 
chise should be given them. 'Tothis speech Sir Stafford North- 
cote replied by a very strong speech in favour of the amend- 
ment, urging that it was as representatives of property that he 
demanded the vote for women, and held it to be a makeweight 
in the Conservative scale. . 


Mr. J. Morley and Mr. Raikes having spoken against the 
amendment, and Mr. Storey in its favour, the House divided, and 
rejected Mr. Woodall’s amendment by two to one,—by 271 votes 
against 135; majority, 136. Only thirty-one Liberals voted for 
the amendment, but eight Home-rulers and ninety-eight Con- 
servatives voted with them,—in all 137, two of them being the 
two tellers. ‘The majority, which, including tellers, numbered 
273, was made up of 254 Liberals, thirteen Home-rulers, and 
twenty-six Conservatives; so that the Conservatives for the most 
part stayed away. 


In Wednesday’s Standard was published a letter written by 
Lord Randolph Churchill to Mr. H. H. Wainwright, the presi- 
dent of the Blackpool Conservative Association, on the subject 
of Lord Randolph’s rather sudden conversion to the assimila- 
tion of the County and Borough Franchise. On the remarkable 
assumption implied in this letter,—the assumption that the 
leader should discover and then follow the view of the majority 
of his party, instead of making any effort to form it,—we have 
said enough in another column, but may add here that the 
letter contains one very cutting sarcasm on Lord Randolph's 
own leaders. He had been persuaded, he said, by Sir Stafford 
Northcote to withdraw his own proposal to move the previous 
question, as an amendment to the second reading of the Franchise 
Bill, in order to make way for Lord John Manners’s amend- 
ment. And of that amendment he speaks as follows :—* Lord 
John Manners’s motion, if it meant anything at all (and on this 
I ain not prepared positively to decide), meant that the Conser- 
vative Party was prepared to deal with the extension of the fran- 
chise, provided that the measure was accompanied by provisions 
for the redistribution of seats.” The whole drift of the letter is 
that Lord Randolph was not only justified in changing his mind, 
but almost under a moral obligation to do so, as soon as he 
began to perceive that a great number of Conservatives them- 
selves were changing theirs. In other words, the straw which 
shows which way the wind blows is the true statesman’s guide, 
philosopher, and friend. 

The Republican Convention at Chicago had an unexpected 
termination. On Friday week, after only three ballots had 
been taken, during which Mr. Blaine’s numbers went up 
steadily, the whole party of Mr. Logan, General Grant’s 
nominee, joined him in a body, thus giving him a clear majority, 
and the nomination was then made unanimously. Mr, Logan 
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received in payment the nomination as Vice-President. As Mr. 
Blaine is a determined supporter of corruption in politics, the 
whole party of Independents or reforming Republicans has 
«bolted ;” and unless the schism can be healed, the Democrats 
will carry the election. Mr. Blaine’s Jingoism, morcover, 
alarms the quiet freeholders. The Democrats, therefore, are 
anxiously considering their candidate, who will be selected on 
July 8th. Mr. Tilden, to whom they consider themselves bound, 
has declined to serve, declaring that his strength is exhausted ; 
but he will undoubtedly have great weight in the Convention. 
His nominee, it is said, will be Governor Cleveland, of New 
York; but the report is doubtful. Mr. Tilden would be 
the last man to let loose a flood of criticism on his nominee 
by a premature disclosure of his name, and the Western Demo- 
erats will not cordially approve that nomination, They say 
New York is too influential already. 


We noticed some months ago that the number of Catholics 
in the United States, according to the Catholic census, did not 
exceed five-and-a-half millions. This includes, of course, the 
French Catholics of Louisiana and the Spanish Catholics of 
Texas, California, and Florida, and the English Catholics 
within the States. The Catholics of Irish blood or birth cannot, 
therefore, exceed five millions. Mr. E. L. Godkin, an Irishman 
himself, though not a Kelt, in a long letter to the Tribune 
about some attacks made on him by Mr. Goldwin Smith, gives 
the actual number, compiled from the Census of 1881, of 
Irish-born persons living in the United States. It is 
1,854,000, of whom 978,000 are adult males. Of these, 415,000 
live by professional or personal service, 284,000 by manufactures 
and mines, 138,000 by trade and transportation service, and 
only 140,000 by agriculture,—a curious bit of evidence as to the 
dread of work on the land which Irishmen carry with them to 
the States. Mr. Godkin adds, incidentally, that the number of 
Americans born in Germany is very nearly the same. 


The French Chamber refused, as we reported last week, to 
exempt candidates for the priesthood from the three years of 
barrack life to be imposed on all the youth of France; but the 
remonstrances of the propertied classes have been more effectnal. 
On Thursday the Chamber, by a vote of 329 against 1:39, for- 
warded to the Army Commission a suggestion that every con- 
script who at the end of a year can pass an examination may 
return home. The effect of this suggestion would be that 
educated men would serve for one year and uneducated men for 
three years,—a distinction which will be almost as unpopular as 
the right to purchase exemptions. Moreover, it will cut the 
supply of non-commissioned officers up by the roots. It is 
hard enough to find them now, and the uneducated can- 
not do the work. It is not likely that the suggestion 
will be accepted ; but the vote reveals the bitter dislike with 
which the higher classes regard the conscription. ‘They must 
have pressed the Deputies in a very unusual way, for no excep- 
tions are popular. 


The foundation-stone of the new House of Parliament for 
Germany was laid in Berlin on Monday with extraordinary 
ceremony. The Emperor was present, all the Ambassadors, the 
Princes of the Imperial House, Prince Bismarck, and all the 
grandees of Germany. The Chancellor read the address which 
is to be buried in the foundations, and which announces to all 
mankind that, “owing to the glorious successes in arms of the 
united German tribes, the German Empire has re-arisen in 
undreamed-of splendour,” and hopes that the building “ may be 
for evermore a symbol of the indissoluble bonds which in great 
and glorious days united German lands and races, and made 
them the German Empire.” If the Empire is truly repre- 
sented. by its symbol, the Empire will be hollow—for though 
the German Parliament House will doubtless arise in all its 
grandeur, where is the German Parliament? It is a mere 
registering body for the decrees of one man, who, even while 
asking its sanction, declares that he does not believe in Parlia- 
mentary government, and that the Emperor, not Parliament, 
is the pivot of power. The Germans are a little moved by an 
untoward incident at the ceremonial. The representative ef 
Bavaria handed the trowel to the Emperor to spread the cement 
on the stone, but before his Majesty could grasp it the instru- 
ment fell. There was, however, no misadventure with the 
hammer. It is cohesion which is to be wanting to the Empire, 
not force. Absit omen, however ; and may the Parliament House 
of Germany when completed have life in it. 





Hermann Stellmacher, Socialist, was on the 10th inst. 
convicted in Vienna of murdering and robbing an old banker, 
his son, and another boy, and of killing Police-Agent Bloch, and 
was condemned to death. Stellmacher denied the murder of the 
banker, but admitted that of the police-agent, and made an elo- 
quent speech in Court, in which he argued that the sufferings of 
the poor gave them a clear right to take away the superfluous 
property of the rich. The use of force was, apparently, only a 
regrettable detail. Ie seemed fully to believe his own creed, 
and almost fainted with emotion as he described the poverty of 
his own relatives, one of whom had died of hunger. Would 
those Socialists who endorse Stellmacher’s doctrine admit 
that any incurable invalid had a right to rob and murder 
any healthy person? If not, why not? Cancer is worse to 
bear than poverty. If it is so unjust that any should 
suffer hunger, is it not far more unjust that all, good and bad, 
alike should suffer death? One reason, at all events, for the 
new growth of these fanaticisms is a decay of mental fortitude 
of which we see signs all around us. We shall have men de- 
claring ere long that all labour shall be voluntary, and that men 
who dislike it must be maintained at the public expense. They 
think it abominably cruel of Nature to supply no food except 
as the reward of long-continued toil, and would relegate the 
plough, like the rack, to a museum of antiquated instruments 
of torture. 


India, which rarely receives windfalls, is about, it is believed, 
to benefit by one. ‘lae Government appears confident that a 
petroleum district has been discovered near Sibi, on the 
proposed Quetta Railway, and has sent experts to report and 
sink shafts. As the demand for a cheap oil for light is in India 
absolutely limitless, the discovery, if really made, may pay for 
the Quetta Railway. The curious Hindoo rule that no man 
shall eat twice during the same sunlight—the object of which 
has hitherto bafiled all enquirers—makes artificial light a neces- 
sity of life. The Indian will make shift with wonderfully little, 
but he must have some. 


Lord Henry Scott—Conservative—having resigned his seat for 
South Hants, Mr. W. H. Deverell, of Bossington House, Stock- 
bridge, has come forward to contest South Hampshire in the 
Liberal interest, and the polling is fixed for Friday week. Mr. 
Deverell, besides being a Hampshire landowner, is a rising 
barrister and a thoroughly good Liberal, whom it would bea 
great credit to return to the House as an accession to the small 
phalanx of our county Liberals. The results of former con- 
tests show that even under the present franchise the contest is 
a hopeful one. In 1868 a Liberal headed the poll. 


There was a skirmish between Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Nerthbrook in the House of Lords on Monday night. Lord 
Salisbury likes to make unprovoked attacks out of the House 
of Lords, but seems to be very much injured when they 
are answered in the House of Lords. In his speech at Devon- 
port he had intimated his fear that the Government were 
administering the Navy as badly as, in his judgment, they were 
administering Egypt. Lord Northbrook, therefore, stated in 
the House of Lords that at all events they are doing much 
more to strengthen the Navy in the department of the greatest 
importance than the late Conservative Administration did. 
Whereas in the six years between 1874 and 1580 the Conserva- 
tives laid down or bought eleven armour-plated ships, measuring 


85,000 tons in all, against seventeen French armour-plated 


ships, measuring 128,000 tons in all,—and that with the 
aid of the vote of credit for six millions, in the four 
years of the present Government the Liberal Adminis- 


tration has laid down eight armour-plated ships to four 
laid down by France in the same time. Lord Salisbury 
was, of course, very angry at being taken to task for his 
vague electioneering speech at Devonport, and intimated that he 
could not accept Lord Northbrook’s statement without critically 
examining it, and that in any case it was no answer to a 
suggestion of incompetence to say that the opposite party had 
been more incompetent still. Perhaps not; but if it had been 
granted at Devonport that the previous Government had 
been even more indifferent to the development of the Navy 
than the present Government, the electioneering effect of the 
statement would have been disastrous for the Conservative cause. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 


Consols were on Friday 9} to 99{) x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


: position of the Government has improved during the 

week ; but a partially new question has come to the 
front which forbids us to believe that they are as yet quite 
safe. Lord Salisbury, to begin with, has done the Ministry a 
most important service. His violent speech of Wednesday 
week showed the French Ministry that his accession to power 
would be a calamity for France, and produced a change of 
tone upon several important points which enabled the two 
Foreign Offices to come to an agreement upon all the principles 
involved in the negotiation. The moment both Governments 
were in earnest, a modus virendi was discovered ; and the agree- 
ment when submitted to Parliament will, we believe, be found 
to be one for which all Liberals can vote. Many of them 
will not like it; but they will not feel bound by 
their convictions to vote against it. We do not pre- 
tend to know any official secrets, and no doubt the 
wording of the clauses will be most important; but, com- 
paring all the accounts which have been offered, we sus- 
pect it will be found that the Egyptian Treasury will be 
relieved by the abolition of the Sinking Fund, and possibly by 
a small reduction in the rate of interest, and that in return 
the Caisse de la Dette will be invested with a treaty-right to 
protest against any Budget which appears to the Commis- 
sioners to involve a danger for the bondholders’ dividends. 
That is not, in our judgment, a fair arrangement; for 
Egypt, if left to Asiatic management, ought to retain the 
right of repudiation; but it is not one which in the 
least impedes any English policy. The Caisse will have 
no rights if the debt is paid off; and, as we pointed 
out last week, the British Government, even if they 
accepted Egypt at the hands of Europe, must, to secure the 
solvency of their dependency, pay off the Egyptian bond- 
holders. There isno permanent harm done by the arrange- 
ment, which incidentally gets rid, officially rid, of the Dual 
Control ; nor we suspect will there be much involved in the 
renewed obligation to retire. The words used upon this point 
will, of course, be of the last importance; but we suspect 
their general meaning will be very like this,—that England 
will evacuate Egypt as soon as a stable Egyptian Govern- 
ment can be formed, and, should one not be formed 
by January, 1888, will not remain without a further 
European sanction. That is to say, she will not keep 
Egypt without the consent of Europe; which is nothing 
new. The first principle in foreign policy laid down by 
this Government is that only Europe collectively can dispose 
of the Turkish Empire—the rule which governed all the 
negotiations about Thessaly—and it cannot defend that rule 
against other Powers if it is to violate it when its own in- 
terests are involved. Besides, common-sense must have 
a hearing even in politics. Egypt is most important to 
Great Britain; but it is not so indispensable that we 
should hold it in defiance of Europe—which, again, is 
the only tribunal competent to release us from our past 
pledges. Strongly as we desire the protectorate of Egypt, we 
would rather retire from the Valley with the certainty of 
having to fight our way back again, than hold it if Europe 
refused to release us from our promises, imprudent as such 
promises may have been. One contention, to which we still 
adhere, has alwa\s been that if the Government, instead of 
allowing these wretched Pashas to go on misgoverning, would 
assume the direct administration of Egypt, Europe would 
within three years recognise the results of their work, 
and assent to the only arrangement which can secure 
prosperity to the country. It is still open to us to 
pursue that course; and in any case a recognition of 
the claim of Europe to be heard does not alter the 
permanent situation. She would be heard, with her four 
millions of soldiers, even if we did not recognise that she 
ought to be. 

So far, we do not think Liberal Members will be greatly 
troubled ; while it is quite clear that the constituencies are 
decidedly on the Ministerial side. We doubt if the body of 
the people care at all about the fate of Egypt, while we are 
quite certain that they do not intend this Government to be 
overthrown. They want the Franchise Bill; they want Mr. 
Gladstone ; and they want, above all, to keep Lord Salisbury 
out. We study provincial papers, and still more provincial 
meetings, with some assiduty, and we cannot discern the 
smallest symptom of a desire to change the Government even 





among those who acknowledge that in Egypt it has not been 
successful. There is a wish that the Ministers would be firmer 
and would not let affairs drag on ; but there is no wish that the ; 
should depart, and no hint of belief in any alternative Shinlade. 
tration. That it is possible to rely too much upon this de- 
cision, is, of course, true ;and had the Government really invited 
Turkey into Egypt, or replaced the Sultan in the Soudan, the: 
decision might have been abruptly changed. That would 
have been, and would have been considered, a dereliction 
of avowed principle, would have affronted every philanthropist 
in the country, and would have given a full moral excuse foy 
numerous abstentions, That story, however, was either an 
invention or a preposterous exaggeration of some arrangements 
intended to prevent the Mahdi from reaching Arabia; and 
apart from this, and one more question, the constituencies. 
have made up their minds. They will not give Lord Salis- 
bury power for the sake of Egypt. 


The “one more question” is, however, a very dangerous 
one. It requires no official knowledge of secrets to perceive 
that the British Government will propose to lend eight millions 
to the Egyptian Treasury. That sum, it is admitted on all 
hands, must be raised somehow, or the machine will stop ; 
and there are no means of raising it in Cairo. It is neta 
question of the Bondholders only. They cannot be deprived 
of their dividends just when they have consented, through M. 
Ferry, to reduce them, but if they were deprived, the situa- 
tion would only become worse. No money could then be 
borrowed ; and without borrowing the Treasury of Cairo cannot 
get on. If it repudiated to-morrow, it could not find the four 
millions for the indemnities, which are, unhappily, peremptory 
obligations—that is, obligations which can be extorted by the 
Courts—and the four millions required for expenses caused by 
the Mahdi, by the reorganisation of the Egyptian Army, and by 
the British occupation. The money must be raised, and there 
are no means of raising it. The financial Rings, whose first 
object is to obtain a guarantee for the Debt, will not advance 
another shilling without it; and recourse to local usurers in 
Egypt means an increase of the Floating Debt at 30 per 
cent., and ultimate ruin to the finances. The iniquitous Pre- 
ference Debt was contracted to get rid of that very difficulty. 
The British Government, therefore, will advance the money ; 
and the vote for the advance will be exceedingly distasteful 
to the House of Commons. It will be said that the loan 
is a large one, that the security, while we abstain from claim- 
ing the administration of Egypt, is distinctly bad, and that 
there is nothing to show in return for the pecuniary risk. Nor 
is there, it will be argued, any certainty that the loan will be 
final ; for if the Mahdi advances, or a local insurrection breaks 
out, the Egyptian Treasury may again be brought down to its 
last. piastre. These arguments, while they will give an 
excuse to all wavering Members, will undoubtedly affect 
the electors, who either understand finance, or think they 
do; and the Government must be prepared with a serious reply. 
They can say with truth that they have absolutely no option, 
and that they advance the money to an ally, as they advanced 
it to Turkey, to Sardinia, and to Morocco, in order to avert 
worse evils, But that answer will give their opponents a for- 
midable advantage. “ This,” it will be alleged, “is mis- 
management. We are not only to have the trouble of the 
occupation of Egypt, but the pecuniary risk, without obtain- 
ing anything in return except the bitter ingratitude of the 
Pashas, who never cease their intrigues.” The rough 
business sense of the community will be exasperated, and 
men who are now not doubtful may declare that whatever the 
consequences they will passno such vote. We trust, therefore, that 
the Ministry will be prepared to show either that the interests of 
this country or the people of Egypt will be directly benefited 
by the loan. If we secure direct control, even for a short 
period, by the loan, that will be considered sufficient ; while 
we incline to believe that if in return for the relief the 
Egyptian Government allows the land-tax to be equalised, 
and therefore reduced one-third, the British people would 
not object to a risk which secured to the Egyptian 
peasantry so immense a boon. There is a deep feeling 
among Liberals that our occupation has burdened, instead 
of relieving, the fellaheen. But if there is to be no 
visible quid pro quo, if the only defence for the loan 
is to be the argument of necessity,—then, for the first time, 
we should be inclined to believe that the Government might 
be in danger. It could not dissolve on such an issue ; and both 
its open and its secret enemies would have an excuse which 
would perplex electors, before whom they could pose as con- 
scientious defenders of the national purse. We do not believe 
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that Mr. Gladstone, who is before all things full of the sense 
of his pecuniary trusteeship for the nation, will place his fol- 
lowers in any such position ; but we do believe that this money 
must be obtained somehow, and that Egypt cannot obtain it 
for itself. It is, therefore, round this arrangement that the 
contest will be fought out. 





MR. WOODALL’S AMENDMENT. 


OTHING, perhaps, shows better the morbid and almost 
I monomaniac suspicion with which some of the Con- 
servative Party regard the Liberal Leader, than the singularly 
unreasonable attacks made upon him for his supposed despotism 
in refusing to admit Mr. Woodall’s Amendment to the honours 
of a neutral position for which Members of the Liberal Party 
might vote without endangering the Franchise Bill. Even 
Sir Stafford Northcote, moderate as he usually is, echoed this 
extraordinary feeling of resentment at the Prime Minister for 
venturing to declare that if Mr. Woodall’s amendment were 
carried, the Government could no longer accept any respon- 
sibility for the Bill. In truth, however, Mr. Gladstone had no 
reasonable choice in the matter. Whatever the Opposition 
may say, whatever even Mr. Stansfeld may say, no one 
can deny that the Franchise Bill was not asked for 
by the country in general, and was not introduced by 
the Government, with any idea of altering the political and 
social relation between the two sexes. Such a design was 
absolutely alien to the design of the people in general in 
demanding this Bill, and to the design of those members of 
the Liberal party who were most deeply pledged to secure its 
success. It is true, of course, that the Leeds Conference 
accepted the women’s franchise ; and it is equally true that 
110 members of the Liberal Party declared that they 
desired it. But it is not in the least true that the popular ery 
for the women’s franchise can be even compared in force with 
the popular cry for the extension of household franchise to 
the counties. It is not in the least true that the two 
cries, so far as the former can be called popular at all, 
cover the same political ground; and it is not in the 
least true that those leaders, like Mr. Bright, who have 
been longest pledged to the extension of household franchise 
to the counties, are conspicuous as leaders of the party for 
women’s franchise,—to which, indeed, we believe, Mr. Bright is 
personally opposed. Well, this being so, how could the 
Government properly have consented to bind together two 
issues so radically different, two issues on both of which con- 
victions are so held,—vehemently and tenaciously held,— 
that a great many supporters of household franchise for 
the counties would rather have seen the Bill wrecked than 
amended by the introduction of the women’s franchise ; while 
a good many of the supporters of the women’s franchise would 
much rather have seen the household franchise refused to the 
counties than have refused the enfranchisement of women. The 
issues involved were totally different ; and the Government would 
have been simply neglecting the simplest and most obvious 
of its duties if it had consented to tie together these totally 
distinct proposals. Why, the result must have been that, on 
the carrying of Mr. Woodall’s amendment, influential 
members of the Government would have resigned in order 
to be free to vote against the third reading of the Bill, 
—a consequence which would have more than justified 
the Lords in rejecting it, even if it had, nevertheless, 
passed its third reading. It may be said that Mr. 
Fawcett and Mr. Courtney, who have so long advocated the 
women’s franchise, are placed in the same position of difficulty 
by the refusal of the Government to leave Mr. Woodall’s 
amendment an open question. But that, of course, is not the 
case. Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Courtney are not committed 
to a principle which they have long and_ earnestly 
resisted by the carrying of the Franchise Bill with- 
out a woman’s franchise. Sir Henry James, and, as we 
believe, other members of the Government, would have been 
committed to a principle which they had long and earnestly 
resisted, if, after the carrying of Mr. Woodall’s amendment. 
they had been compelled to vote for the third reading of the 
Bill in order to save it from destruction. The whole question 
lies in a nutshell. Is it fair to tie together two totally 


different issues, even though they may most easily and properly 
be separated ? Is it fair to compel the supporters of household 
franchise in the counties who dislike women’s suffrage, to 
choose whether they like the former more than they dislike 
the latter ? 
to dislike the women’s franchise more 


And is it fair to compel them, if they do happen 
than they like 

















the extension of household franchise to the counties, to 
appear hostile to a measure which they eagerly desire, 
only because the two have been most needlessly and arbi- 


trarily bound together? The Prime Minister was not only 
justified in saying—he was absolutely bound to say—that the 
Government would never consent to risk the Franchise Bill by 
accepting this alien graft upon it, which, if effectually made, 
would have compelled a number of the most earnest sup- 
porters of the Bill to vote against it on its third reading. If 
Mr. Gladstone’s enemies can find no better illustration of the 
Prime Minister’s arbitrariness and self-will than this, they 
may safely say that he is as destitute of self-will as any Prime 
Minister in our history. It was not open to him, as a man of 
common sense and common equity, to take any other course. 
It would have been about as sane a proceeding to do—what, 
indeed, some Members seemed to wish to do—to improve the 
condition of the dwellings of the poor under cover of a 
Franchise Bill, as to alter the political status of women under 
cover of that Bill. If Sir Stafford Northcote had been in Mr. 
Gladstone’s place, Sir Stafford Northcote would have been 
obliged to act precisely as Mr. Gladstone acted. The mere 
common sense of the position absolutely required it. 
Moreover, Mr. Woodall himself showed how extremely weak 
was his own case when he admitted that his own amendment 
did not express his meaning, since it proposed that the Bill 
should enfranchise women just as it enfranchised men. The 
friends, as it appeared, of the household franchise for 
women were not in the least friends of the lodger franchise 
for women. They are willing to give votes to women who 
are the heads of households; but they are not willing 
to give votes to women who are permanent lodgers ; and this for 
very good reason,—that such women include a numerous 
class who are a disgrace to the sex, and whose votes would 
indeed be the votes of a very bad kind of residuum. Well, 
what could prove the extreme impropriety of attempting to 
enfranchise women under the general provisions of a Franchise 
Bill more clearly than this? What could better prove that the 
controversy as to the political status of the female sex involves 
thorny points of all kinds, which require to be entirely dis- 
entangled from the political question which is at present before 
the country? Here we find the very advocate of the enfranchise- 
ment of women himself admitting that what he proposes does 
not properly express what he wishes to effect, while other friends 
of the women’s vote bitterly complain that Mr. Goschen 
in denouncing the lodger franchise for women, had not taken 
account of the intention to provide by further amendments 
that women should not get the benefit of the lodger-franchise. 
Certainly the whole country would have cried out if single 
women had been permitted to obtain the lodger franchise, 
whilst married women had been denied the vote altogether; 
and so the acceptance of Mr. Woodall’s amendment would have 
involved the Committee on the Franchise Bill in the discus- 
sion of a number of delicate and difficult questions as to the 
relative capacity of different classes of women for political 
duties and political life. No discussion more incongruous 
could be imagined. As Mr. Goschen said in his admirable 
speech, here was a Bill suggested for the enfranchise- 
ment of the county householder, in which it had never- 
theless became necessary to discuss whether the right of 
married women to the custody of their children, would be 
better represented in Parliament after the enfranchisement of 
single women and widows than it now is,—which seems to 
us to present as ludicrous a confusion of incommensurable 
issues as was ever yet suggested to the mind of man. Nothing 
can be clearer than this,—that whatever may be the decision 
of the nation on the enfranchisement of women, it is a question 
sui generis, which demands the most careful discussion on 
grounds hardly even connected with the grounds of the present 
Franchise Bill; and that to mix up the two questions would 
be the most unpardonable and disastrous of political muddles. 
For our own parts, we do not believe that the question of 
women’s franchise, though it may have been discussed as a 
toy question for seventeen years, has ever really been grap- 
pled with by the political mind of the country. It has been 
regarded hitherto by a great many of those who have dealt 
with it as an unreal question. They have sometimes said, 
‘Oh! yes, give women votes by all means, if they choose to 
use them,—why not?’ But they have not really put their 
minds to the question whether they really wish to see women 
voting, and taking all the parts in life which voters must take, 
—speaking, agitating, becoming the direct objects of political 
confidence, getting into Parliament—which, of course, when 
they become the direct objects of political confidence, they 
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will do—getting into the Administration, becoming the 
subjects of political squibs, of political vituperation, of poli- 
tical rancour. This is what the question really means, and 
this the nation has never really discovered. When it does 
discover it, we think we shall find the whole nation—the 
women especially—deciding with almost one mind that there 
is a sex in mind as well as in body, and that the duties con- 
nected with exasperating conflicts are no more the sort of 
duties which women ought to covet or undertake, consistently 
with the working out of their true ideal as women, than the 
duties of warriors themselves, But be that as it may, one 
thing is certain,—that this great question should be discussed 
on its own merits, and not grafted on a totally different ques- 
tion, with which it has no real affinity at all. The vote of 
the House of Commons, decisive as it was, was not more 
decisive on this subject than the judgment of the people. 





THE DESTINY OF HOLLAND. 


E are not very fond of prophetic politics, the drift of 
events being constantly deflected by unexpected 
accidents ; but it is sometimes necessary to notice possibilities 
still more or less in the air. It is said, and said in especial 
at great length by a diplomatist whose ideas are pub- 
lished in the Times, that many of the Governments of 
Europe—and especially those Governments which are influ- 
enced by dynastic feelings—are greatly preoccupied with the 
situation in Holland, which is growing curiously like the situa- 
tion in Denmark before King Frederick died. In Holland, as 
in Denmark, there is fear of the extinction of the dynasty. 
Little hope is now entertained of the recovery of the Prince 
of Orange—a man, it is said, of the type with which great 
families end; and his father, though still alive, is an elderly 
man of sixty-seven, in uncertain health, and threatened, 
according to the telegrams, with a dangerous disease. 
“ Qarlsbad” and “renal complaint’? are words in con- 
janction which are full of significance to doctors. He 
has no other children, except a very young daughter, and 
no male collaterals; and while the Constitution of Holland 
does not provide for a female succession, the custom of the 
German Empire definitely prohibits it. Holland will, there- 
fore, de jure, lose Luxemburg and Limburg,—just as England, 
or, rather her Kings, lost Hanover, and as Denmark was held by 
German jurists to have lost Schleswig-Holstein. Under these 
circumstances, the succession to the throne of the Netherlands 
might become a question of the most serious moment. The 
Dutch, who have an intense feeling of nationality, and have 
carefully cultivated a knowledge of their history, would almost 
certainly, if left to themselves, modify their Constitution, and 
proclaim the King’s little daughter, as a Princess of the’ direct 
stem of Orange, Queen of the Netherlands, with a Regency to 
direct her steps, and possibly, it is rumoured, an English 
bridegroom. Their right to do this if they please is by Euro- 
pean custom indefeasible, and any interference with it would 
be as great an act of aggression as if we had invaded France 
on behalf of Charles X., or to suppress the Republic when pro- 
posed by M. Thiers, The smaller States of Europe are, 
however, no longer completely free, except when protected by 
alliances, and the Great Powers will more or less claim a right 
to interfere. Holland, as it stands, is a treaty-made Power, 
and the States interested in the treaties may claim—and we 
fear will claim—a veto upon any departure from the accepted 
law. The German Federal Council has, moreover, legal 
standing-ground as regards Luxemburg and Limburg, the 
sovereignty of which either vests in the representative 
of the ancient House of Nassau,—or, if his claims are con- 
sidered barred by his action in 1866, as are those of the 
House of Hanover to the Brunswick succession—in the Federal 
Council itself, that is, practically in the German Empire. That 
body will have a much better right to dispose of the Duchies 
than the Diet had to dispose of Schleswig-Holstein. Prince 
Bismarck is pretty certain not to forego the advantage which 
this situation gives him; and he may even demand that if 
Luxemburg and Limburg are to remain appanages, or if the 
Constitution is to be modified, Holland shall enter the Empire, 
say, on Bavarian terms. This arrangement would seat Ger- 
many at once on the open Atlantic, with a Fleet which 
it would be easy to make large, with the mastery of 
the Eastern Archipelago, with a direct influence on 
China, and with a connection—which we see the Ger- 
man Emperor did not forget in his interview of Sunday 
with the Boers—with the whole of South Africa. On 
the other hand, France has always professed to see danger 
in the strategical position of Luxemburg, which Napoleon III. 





offered to buy, and might declare, if it were convenient, that 
with a German Prince in Holland the independence of Belgium 
would be in perpetual peril. Finally, the interest of Great 
Britain in the matter hardly needs discussion. With a first. 
class Power at Flushing, the English would, at all events, 
think themselves menaced; and a wave of apprehension 
rising rapidly into anger would undoubtedly pass over 


the land. The fact that England faced Cherbourg for 
ages without any loss of equanimity would be lost 
sight of in the fear that the new German ports 


might be so many additional dangers, and in the dread in- 
spired by the perfect organisation of the German Army, 
There would be risk of a great European war ; and in the pre- 
sence of such a calamity France might come to an agreement 
which would leave no little States extant in Western Europe. 
The Continent, for English purposes, would consist only of 
great Powers, while a new and very terrible Power would be 
firmly established in Asiatic waters. 

We do not think any such situation fairly probable. In 
the first place, the House of Orange is not extinct yet, and, in 
spite of Dutch apprehensions it may never be; and while 
it lasts Holland is fairly safe. Her people will not enter the 
Empire voluntarily, and Germany would not commence a war 
of pure aggression. The people do not want the consequent 
suffering, and the Princes do not want the “ solidification ” 
which might follow a successful campaign. In the second 
place, there is no clear evidence that even if the failure.of the 
Netherlands dynasty gave them a pretext for interference, or 
negotiations about Luxemburg roused popular passion, either 
the German Chancellor or the German people desire to 
conquer Holland. They have not, since the peace of 1870, 
betrayed aggressive tendencies. They have eaten neither 
German Austria nor German Russia, but have endeavoured, 
with apparent sincerity, to keep the peace. They would 
hardly care to trust their Fleet to a disaffected population, 
or to add to their troubles a people who for years, possibly 
for centuries, would consider their independence violently 
brought toanend. The desire for colonies, though undoubtedly 
strong with a section of the German people, is believed not 
to be shared by their statesmen, who are very well aware 
that dependencies are seldom profitable, and are most averse to 
increasing the permanent and unavoidable calls upon the 
Treasury and the Army. It has been the policy of the 
Hohenzollerns to avoid such complications, and to seek trade 
outlets rather in Eastern Europe than in Asiatic possessions. 
When the French Army was going to Mexico, Prussia might 
have seized any:South American territory she liked. Prince 
Bismarck’s profound content with M. Ferry’s conquests shows 
that he does not measure national strength by “ colonies ;” and 
he knows that liability to foreign service is a terrible strain 
both upon the willingness and the discipline of a conscript army. 
The French organisation breaks down under it; and M. Ferry 
is already trying the system which we were obliged to abandon, 
that of forming a separate army for Asiatic and African 
service, Prince Bismarck does not desire a war with France, 
with Russia looking on; while a compromise with France must 
involve the sacrifice of Belgium, and would secure a great 
addition alike to her population and her wealth. Statesmen 
think of the future, and Prince Bismarck would not look forward 
the more happily because France had a new and potent reason 
for desiring possession of the Rhine. Nations live along while; 
and Germany, with Holland within her boundaries sullen 
and dissatisfied, and France looking steadily across the Rhine, 
would not be so independent of external influences, or so fear- 
less of the rise of a military genius outside her borders, as she 
is now. She would be even more dependent upon the friend- 
ship of Austria, and her security requires that Austria should 
rather depend on her. 

Still, we do not wonder that the situation in Holland creates 
some secret anxiety among politicians. It is a most unfortunate 
thing for a country not ready to declare itself a Republic 
that its dynasty should come to an end; more unfortunate 
still when that dynasty reigns not by prescription, but in 
virtue of treaties not a century old; most unfortunate of all 
when the country is too weak to be independent of foreign 
influence. If the Princess Victoria had died, and Germany had 
been able to declare for the Duke of Cumberland, and Fiance 
had supported the Duke of Cambridge, we should have had 
trouble here ; and the position of Holland might conceivably 
be far worse than that. We could in the last resort have de- 
clared a Republic, and defied invasion ; but that is precisely 
what Holland cannot do. She could cut the dykes, but 
without great allies she would be powerless; and what 
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allies could she hope for who would attack Germany, 
Austria, and France in combination? The possible alarms 
Continental diplomatists almost as much as the probable; and 
they have a motive for alarm beyond those which affect the 

ublic. We take it to be an axiom characteristic of the whole 
class that they never quite trust the dynasties, never believe 
that royal persons will willingly forego territory, and never 
doubt that the dynasties are contending quite as much as the 
statesmen, and are even hungrier for aggrandisement. Kings 
are greedy, they say, and they do not like to hear of thrones 
without tenants, or provinces without fully-recognised pro- 
prietors. We trust that this time their fears are groundless, 
and believe, for the reasons we have given, that they are ; but 
it is vain to deny that should the throne of Holland become 
yacant, Europe will have reason for a few days to await a 
German decision with some awe. If it were the decision of 
1864, the world might be in flames. 


THE NOMINATION OF MR. BLAINE. 


HE Republican party in the United States has for twenty- 
four years enjoyed the strong sympathy of English 
Liberals, who saw from the first that their tenets would ulti- 
mately extinguish slavery. But it is impossible that this should 
last, in the face of a programme like that adopted by the 
Republican Convention of Chicago, followed by a nomination 
like that of Mr. Blaine. Half the sentences in that programme 
breathe the strongest spirit of Protection as a permanent 
policy for the nation ; while the other half are promises, like 
that of an eight-hours’ law, intended only to catch votes. Pro- 
tection is openly defended as a means of keeping wages high, 
and as a plan for securing diversity of occupation; while the 
depletion of the Treasury in order to avoid the surplus pro- 
duced by the high duties is promised almost in so many words, 
The surplus is to be “ wisely” expended,—not reduced “ horizon- 
tally,” that is, by lowering taxation. A great effort, moreover, is 
tobe made to catch agriculturists,—who hitherto have never 
been protected,—and thus to strengthen the weakest place in 
American Protection. It is impossible to tax imported cereals, 
because cereals are not imported, America producing millions 
of quarters of wheat and maize more than she can eat. But it 
is possible to protect grass ; and, accordingly, the sheep-owners 
are promised a heavy duty upon wool. ‘The effect of that 
will be that the “ homespun ” which the immense majority of 
the people wear will be made dear for the benefit of the great 
flock-masters, and of the farmers who keep a few sheep each, 
and that a vast acreage which might be ploughed with greater 
advantage will be converted into pasture-land. It is impossible 
for English Liberals to regard such a programme as other than 
a system of taxing the whole people for the benefit of classes ; 
and their annoyance will be increased by the selection of Mr. 
Blaine as candidate for the Presidency. That gentleman, 
a man of a certain superficial brilliancy and eloquence, is 
believed throughout the Union to be the favourite candidate 
of the wire-pullers, the soul and brain of the “ machine,” the 
politician who, of ali others, holds that corruption is unavoid- 
able in democratic politics. He has been selected by a junc- 
tion between his followers and those of Mr. Logan, and has 
repaid Mr. Logan’s support with the nomination to the Vice- 
Presidency, and Mr. Logan is the nominee of the old Ring 
round General Grant, who used the President’s name to pro- 
mote jobbing all over the Union. General Grant declared for 
him just before the Convention met. So well is this under- 
stood that the friends of Reform have already revolted; and 
every newspaper in the Union which has hitherto defended 
purity in politics (except the New York 7Zvibune) is declaring 
that the nomination cannot stand. This question of purity 
concerns England as much as America; for we are growing 
rapidly democratic, and the success of the democratic 
system in America and Australia in securing at all events 
honest administration, directly concerns us here. If democrats 
plunder or misuse patronage, we prefer aristocrats to lead, 
even though they should advance unwillingly in the demo- 
cratic direction. It is the interest, therefore, of every Liberal 
in England, as well as his wish, that the American Inde- 
pendents should prevail. 

Mr. Blaine’s nowination is, therefore, a blow to every sound 
English Liberal, and would be even if he were not so pro- 
nounced a Jingo, But then he is a Jingo of the extreme type. 
He has always defended what is in principle a policy of con- 
quest. He is believed to hold that the time has arrived when the 
United States should become the North-American Republic, 
should persuade the Canadian Dominion to join it, and should 





extend its direct authoritydown to the Isthmusof Panama. He 
was, moreover, the Secretary who denounced the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty,and its principle—the joint guardianship of the Panama 
Canal—upon the ground that the United States must control 
the inter-oceanie waterway, and who during the Peruvian 
War endeavoured to induce the Spanish-American States to 
place themselves under the avowed protectorate of the American 
Government. He claims,in fact, for the Union, under differ- 
ent forms, a sovereignty—or at least an effective and acknow- 
ledged leadership—throughout the two Americas, adding, that 
the trade of States like Peru naturally belongs to the people 
of the States, and not to those of Europe. Some of his schemes 
are, no doubt, either more moderate in reality than they seem 
on paper, or are defensible from the American point of view. 
He can hardly wish to conquer Canada, though he may desire 
to absorb it ; and, remembering our own feelings about the Suez 
Canal, we cannot wonder at American suspiciousness about a 
work which will be the direct waterway between the Eastern 
and Western States of the Union. But we must remember 
also that no Spanish-American or Indian who speaks Spanish 
wishes to be a citizen of the Union, that they must be subju- 
gated to be drawn in, and that there is therefore a flavour 
of aggressiveness and hauteur in all Mr. Blaine’s utter- 
ance which is distinctly Jingo, and will be watched by all 
Liberals with the suspicion with which they watched Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

But will Mr. Blaine succeed? We should say, decidedly not. 
His party, taken as a whole, has been greatly worn by 
twenty-four years of nearly unbroken power. It did not at the 
last election receive its full vote, and it does not now return 
a majority of the Legislature. No doubt, election by States is 
greatly in his favour: the Protectionists will make desperate 
efforts on his behalf, and he appeals to a certain enthusiasm 
for aggrandisement in some of .the Western States. But the 
body of the freeholders are opposed to Jingoism, being weary 
already of the foreign element in politics; they see no advan- 
tage in quarrelling with a customer like Great Britain ; they 
hold Irish politics in quite separate scorn; and they have an 
aversion, as deep as it is unreasonable, to a great increase of 
Catholic electors. They will not be greatly tempted by new 
territories; while they will greatly dislike, as they showed when 
the Peruvian scandal exploded, interference in South America. 
Moreover, defections will be large. The Reformers, even if 
nominally reconciled to Mr. Blaine—which will be a diflicult 
arrangement even for a man of his resources to compass—will 
not go heartily to the polls; and they control, besides a large 
native American vote, a majority of all who speak German 
and have learned polities from Carl Schurz. The German vote 
in the West is a heavy one, and apt to be thrown in a mass. 
To pay the Logan section for their support, Mr. Blaine has 
thrown over Mr. Robert Lincoln, who was the general 
nominee for .the Vice-Presidency, and with him the im- 
mense influence which his name would have had over the 
negro vote. The negroes have never forgotten the Liberator. 
That vote will now be divided; while the effort to 
eatch the Irish vote in exchange will in all probability 
fail. The Irish will be pleased with the Republican promise 
to keep out Chinamen, and with the possibility that Mr. Blaine 
may quarrel with England; but they are very local and clan- 
nish, and all over the Union their leaders have in local polities 
supported the Democratic party,—the party opposed by tradi- 
tion to Federal interference. They may desert for once; but 
it is improbable that they will; and if they do, their adhesion 
will not increase Mr. Blaine’s popularity, the Irish being the 
strength of that Labour Party which alarms the holders of the 
soil. If, therefore, the Democrats have the nerve to declare for 
a heavy reduction of taxation, external and internal, and can 
secure a man of the type which attracts the freeholders—a man 
like General Garfield, who is thoroughly known, yet cannot be 
denounced as an aristocrat—they may carry sufficient States to 
seat their President. At present, their choice is obviously 
Mr. Tilden. But Mr. Tilden, though savage at his treatment 
in 1875, and originally an ambitious man, is growing very old, 
and will be content, as he has definitely announced, with the 
position of King maker. If he finds a good candidate, the long 
and, on the whole, successful reign of the Republican party will, 
we believe,come to a temporary end. They will reappear, for 
they represent permanent tendencies in the Union; but they 
must reappear as representatives of some principle a little 
more ideal than the right to tax all frecholders for the benefit 
of a few shareholders in mines, manufactories, and sheep- 
raising estates. 
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VULGAR DEMOCRACY. 


F any one wants to study the genius of democracy when, 
1 in the most vulgar of all its forms, it saturates a clever 
man’s mind, he should study Lord Randolph Churchill's letter 
to the president of the Blackpool Conservative Association 
—Mr. H. H. Wainwright—published on Wednesday last. 
What we have always meant by democracy is this,—that when 
the people have once decided what in the way of legislation or 
administration they think beneficial for themselves, they shall 
have the means of doing that on which they have decided, 
and trying for themselves whether it be good or bad. That 
involves, of course, the uselessness of perpetual tilting against 
permanent and deeply-rooted decisions of public opinion, and 
implies that men who cannot discover in themselves the force 
of imagination and passion needful to change the creed of 


multitudes, and yet cannot heartily acquiesce in that creed, : 


should stand aside from public life. But it does not involve, 
and most emphatically ought not to involve, the willingness of 
leaders to resign the serious endeavour to lead the public on 
those moot qrestions which are not yet decided. On the con- 
trary, it ought to imply, in a healthy State, the most earnest 
efforts of all political leaders to compete with each other in dis- 
covering the best tests of political duty, and in recommending 
them to the consideration of the people. If ever we should 
arrive at a time in which the leaders of the people, instead of 
trying to form public opinion, by pointing out and insisting 
on the wisest and noblest policy to pursue, endeavour only 
to discover the direction in which public opinion, if left 
entirely to itself, will lazily crystallise, we shall certainly have 
arrived at a time of rapid political degeneration, in which even 
the elements for that “conflict for existence” which ensures 
the survival of the fittest opinion, will have ceased to be. If 
ever the leaders, instead of pressing their own highest con- 
victions upon the people, simply say to themselves, * To what 
conclusion will this people, if left to itself, be most likely to 
come? Whatever it be, that is the conclusion which I should 
wish beforehand to recommend to their acceptance,’—we shall 
despair of democracy. Democracy, to work well, implies high- 
minded leaders, who will strain all their powers to make 
opinion follow them in the lines which they think noblest. 
So soon as democracy yields only leaders who, being them- 
selves entirely indifferent to the line which political opinion 
should take, only endeavour to discover the line which it can 
be most easily induced to take, it will be doomed to a destiny 
of rapid deterioration and decomposition. 

Well, Lord Randolph Churchill's letter to Mr. Wainwright 
suggests that he has hardly so much as even entertained the 
notion of trying to influence the course of opinion for the 
better,—that, on the contrary, he assumes it to be the very 
test of political shrewdness not to make that attempt, but to 
guess well the direction in which opinion, if left alone by the 
leaders, will be likely torun. Just take the following sentences, 
and consider what is implied in them. He is remarking upon 
the change in the Conservative view of Reform discernible 
“when I went to Oldham and Manchester in the autumn and 
winter of 1881.” “I was particularly enjoined,” he says, “ by 
the leading gentlemen in those places not to say a word against 
the assimilation of the county and borough franchise ;” and 
his letter implies that, having got this “cue,” it never once 
occurred to him to raise the smallest difficulty. Again, speak- 
ing of last autumn,—“ The Conservative leaders were sin- 
gularly reticent of their opinions, and I found myself (then, as 
now, a mere member of the rank and file of the party) obliged 
to go at length into this question before an Edinburgh audience, 
without having at my command any certain indication as to the 
course which the Conservative party would pursue.” That he 
is bound to contribute even an individual impulse towards 
determining that course, never appears to enter his head. It is 
his business to follow the multitude, not to lead them. The 
view which in the recent emergency he took at a hazard, did not 
appear to be very cordially received by the Edinburgh meeting, 
and was not echoed by his Conservative colleagues at that meet- 
ing. And he assumes that this being so, it was as a matter of 
course natural and appropriate for him to take the hint, and fol- 
low the lead of so respectable a meeting of working-men. Again, 
—‘ In the ensuing period before the opening of Parliament, I 
ascertained from the ordinary sources of exact information 
that no unanimity of feeling on the subject of Parliamentary 
reform existed among our party; that many borough Members, 
and particularly Lancashire Members, were positively in favour 
of the change, and that direct opposition in principle was only 
to be expected from a highly influential but numerically small 





circle of Members representing county and borough con- 
stituencies of a rural character.” This appears to have settled 
the question. It was not for Lord Randolph to cast in his lot 
with “a highly influential but numerically small number of 
Members representing county and borough constituencies of a 
rural character.” His rule for himself was to swim with the 
stream, and not even to attempt to determine in which 
direction the stream should flow. “These things being so,” 
he says, “I am sanguine that all impartial persons will agree 
that a frank and open departure from the position of strong 
resistance to Reform, which I had taken up in December, was 
not only pardonable, but incumbent on every practical politician.” 
It is, then, “ not only pardonable, but incumbent” on a prac- 
tical politician to have no convictions of his own which he 
thinks it a duty to impress upon others! A practical politician 
has no business with convictions at all. It is only the multi- 
tude who may have convictions, which it is the duty of the 
practical politician to investigate, so as to discover the relative 
strength of different opinions, and to form his own by the 
strongest. Lord Randolph avers that if he had found the 
political position on which he seems to have alighted by a kind 
of pure chance, at Edinburgh, to be “the position of the 
Conservative party generally,” he would “certainly have 
adhered to it at any sacrifice ;” but as that was not the case, 
and as, indeed, he had come upon it by a sort of accident, 
what more natural and proper than that he should at once 
throw it over without a sigh? We quite agree with him 
that opinions on which you chance in the way in which he 
appears to chance on his opinions, may be thrown over with- 
out a sigh; but what astonishes us in his letter is that he 
evidently does not recognise any sort of test of the political 
rightness of an opinion except its prevalence amongst the party 
to which he belongs. Of any given opinion his sole test 
appears to be this,—‘ How many electors who vote for the 
Conservative candidate hold it?’ If once he comes to think 
that more Conservative electors hold an opinion which he 
had not hitherto held, than hold the opinion which 
he had hitherto held, he at once exchanges the one 
opinion for the other. In fact, opinion for him no 
longer represents the bias of his own thought—much less 
the force of his own conviction, a word which he probably 
never uses, and does not understand—but the guess which he 
has formed, on more or less reliable evidence, as to the bias of 
other Conservatives’ thoughts. A leader appears, in his mind, 
to be differentiated from a mere elector by this—that a 
leader has no right to views of his own, while an elector has; 
the leader shows himself to be a leader by abjuring such 
luxuries, by substituting for them able computations of 
the number of persons of his own party who have views of 
their own, and by adhering to the views which appear to be 
in the majority. ‘Since December,” he tells us, “I had, 
by the favour of the Conservatives in Birmingham, become 
a candidate for the Parliamentary representation of that 
immense constituency ; and undoubtedly in Birmingham there 
existed no serious difference between Liberals and Conserva- 
tives as to the propriety of the assimilation of the county and 
borough franchise.” That clinched the matter. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill evidently feels that he owed it to the Con- 
servatives of “that immense constituency” to form his 
political mind on their model; and he did so. From this time 
forth it may be assumed that Lord Randolph Churchill is a 
Conservative leader in this sense only,—that he thinks it his 
duty, not to lead the opinions of Conservatives at all, but only 
to divine for those whom he is supposed to lead which party 
amongst them is the more numerous, and to give that party 
the “frank” adhesion of his help. A better definition of a 
demagogue we would not wish for. For demagogue, though 
it ought to mean a leader of the demos, has always really 
meant a person led by the demos, who flatters it by telling it 
in better words what it thinks, and by recommending it to do 
what it would like to do. 


LORD SPENCER AND THE ULSTER MEETINGS. 


HE “invasion of Ulster” by the Nationalists has created 

a novel difficulty for the Irish Government. Upon the 

Tory theory of ruling Ireland it would be no difficulty at all. 
It would be regarded at Dublin Castle as an invasion of a 
friendly country by a common enemy ; and the only question 
to be determined would be in what form aid could be given 
most effectually to the Orangemen. But, for two reasons at 
least, this is an impossible position for a Liberal Government 
to take up. In the first place, they have to govern the whole 
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of Ireland, and not merely a part of it. They cannot say to | 
themselves,—There is one loyal province and three disaffected | 
ones, and all we have to do is to treat the people of the one as 
friends, and the people of the others as enemies. They are 
alike subjects of the Crown, and in that character they have 
the same claim to be protected in the exercise of their rights 
as citizens. The fact that they are disaffected subjects does 
not override this claim, except in so far as their dis- 
affection passes from feeling to action. Consequently, 
when the Nationalists “invade”? Ulster,—when, that is to 
say, they hold meetings at which Nationalist speeches are 
made and Nationalist resolutions are moved and voted,—the 
Government have to exclude the element of place from con- 
sideration. They cannot say,—There are bands of seditious people 
crossing the frontier of a friendly power, and it behoves us to 
help our allies to turn them out. If the Nationalists have not 
gone beyond their rights in holding meetings in the South of | 
Ireland, they are not going beyond them in holding meetings in 
the North. Either what they say at these meetings is a direct 
incentive to rebellion, and then the Government are bound to 
put a stop to them everywhere ; or what they say keeps within 
the line which the Government think it wise to tolerate, and then 
they cannot stop meetings in one place while permitting them 
in another. Whether, in the present condition of the country, 
it would be wise to forbid Nationalist meetings all over Ireland, 
is a different question ; but it is not one that need be considered 
now. The particular cause of complaint against the Govern- 
ment is, not that they have not forbidden Nationalist meetings 
all over Ireland, but that they have not forbidden them in a 
particular part of Ireland. 

A second reason why the Government cannot simply treat 
the Ulster Loyalists as friends and the Nationalists of the 
South as foes, is to be found in the peculiar character of Ulster 
loyalty. We do not for a moment question its genuineness,— 
all we wish to say is that it is, and always has been, a very 
self-willed loyalty. The Orangeman must be taken on his own 
terms, or not at all; and a Liberal Government is seldom able 
to take him on his own terms. Moreover, though he is him- 
self loyal, he is very far from being a cause of loyalty in 
others. Irish disaffection has more than one source, but it is 
in part the result of a method of government with which the 
Orangemen have consistently identified themselves. The 
Liberal theory of ruling Ireland is that, in all points which 
do not concern the integrity of the Empire or the laws 
of morality, Ireland should be governed in accordance with 
the ideas and wishes of the Irish people. Liberals may 
differ among themselves as to the extent to which par- 
ticular measures conform to this rule; but they are agreed upon 
the rule itself. The Orange theory substitutes for the ideas 
and wishes of the Irish people the ideas and wishes of the 
English people and that section of Irishmen which prides 
itself upon being in agreement with the English people. The 
religious and educational history of Ireland is one long ex- 
position of what has come of this method of ruling; anda 
large part of the present business of the Imperial Government 
is to convince the Irish people that it is completely laid aside. 
Alliance with the Orange party would be an exceedingly bad 
way of bringing the change home toa nation which is decidedly 
unwilling to recognise it. Irishmen would argue that Govern- 
ments, like men, must be known by their friends, and that a 
treaty between the Castle and the Orange Lodges would mean 
at the least a hankering after Protestant ascendency, and the 
happy time when Papists were made to know their place. 

So far, therefore, we have found no reason why the Govern- 
ment should deal with Nationalist meetings in Ulster in any 
different way from that in which it deals with them elsewhere. 
But the effect of a meeting has to be taken into account, as 
well as its character. A meeting, whether seditious or not in 
itself, may lead to a breach of the peace. The Salvation 
Army has made us familiar with meetings of this kind in 
England. The object of their demonstrations has been the 
reform of the bystanders ; but the bystanders have very often 
hated to be reformed—at all events, in this precise fashion ; 
and they have made their dislike evident by a variety of 
violent acts, It has been much the same with the Nationalists 
in Ulster. They have come to preach Home-rule ; and though 
the English people do not intend to give them Home-rule, 
they see no cause to forbid them from asking for it. But Home- 
rule in the mouths of Nationalist preachers is peculiarly dis- 
tasteful in Ulster. It goes against the traditions which are the 
heritage and the glory of the Orange party ; and their first 
instinct is to show their detestation of it by an opposition 
meeting. Obviously, they have the same right to meet 





and proclaim their sentiments in speeches and resolutions 
that the Nationalists have; but, as a matter of fact, 


_when they meet anywhere near each other on the same day 


the end of all things is a free-fight. It is impossible for the 
Government to allow this without divesting themselves of one 
of their first functions,—the maintenance of order. Con- 
sequently, they have to make their choice between three 
alternatives. They may forbid Nationalist and Orange meet- 
ings impartially ; or they may allow both to go on unmolested 
and send a sufficient body of troops into the district to prevent 


| the two parties from flying at one another’s throats; or they 


may judge each case on its merits. The first belongs to a 
class of measures to which it is perfectly right to resort if 
the end they have in view can be attained in no other 
way. The second has the disadvantage of being very 
costly, and of putting the Executive and the populace 
in open and needless an‘agonism. The third points 
directly to the compromise which Lord Spencer has devised. 
It says, in effect, to both parties,—You may each of you hold 
your meetings, but they must be separated by an interval 
either of time or space sufficient to prevent all danger of con- 
tact. If the Lord-Lieutenant “sees no reason to prohibit a 
meeting, he will not, as a rule, allow any counter-demonstra- 
tion to be held in the same neighbourhood on the same day. 
The counter-demonstration will not be interfered with, pro- 
vided there is no objection on other grounds (if held at a time 
and place which will not bring hostile bodies into close prox- 
imity), and will itself be similarly protected.” We do not see 
what else the Irish Government could have done, unless it had 
been prepared to allow the Orangemen to force a particular 
policy upon it, much as a conjuror forces a particular card upon 
some one in the audience. Lord Spencer being, ex hypothest, not 
of opinion that Nationalist meetings ought to be forbidden in 
general, would yet have been forced by the Orange party to forbid 
them in detail. Whenever one had been announced they would 
have nothing to do but to fix an opposition meeting to be held 
side-by-side with the Nationalist meeting ; and the Government 
would have been driven either to prohibit both or to send a 
small army in order to keep those attending them from flying 
at one another's throats. In presence of this latter necessity, 
the only course they would have been likely to take is total pro- 
hibition ; and thus the Orangemen would really have wrested 
from the Government the right of deciding what meetings 
shall be allowed and what forbidden, We believe that the 
common sense of the country will approve the choice Lord 
Spencer has made. 





THE LAND SCHEME OF THE CROFTERS’ 
COMMISSION. 


N the last day on which Parliament sat before the Whit- 
suntide recess, two things happened which are in striking 
contrast. The Government, by moving the adjournment of 
the House of Commons at the morning sitting, prevented the 
discussion which would otherwise have taken place in the 
evening on the condition of the Scotch crofter. At the same 
time Mr. Trevelyan introduced his Bill to enable the Irish 
peasant to purchase his farm at the risk of thenation. There 
may, of course, be excellent reasons for both steps. But it is 
singular that the same class of persons,—for the Scotch 
crofter and the Irish peasant-farmer are essentially of the 
same type—distinguished chiefly by the part of the United 
Kingdom they inhabit, should meet with such different con- 
sideration. The 7¢mes, with that cynical candour which some- 
times marks its utterances, points to a reason for the 
distinction. In Ireland, when the Land Act was passed, we 
were within measurable distance of a social revolution; the 
country was in a disturbed state, and Parliament was incon- 
venienced by an active band of Irish Members, who were not 
amenable to the party Whips. The Highland crofters are a 
comparatively small class, who have given as yet little trouble ; 
and the Scotch Members are tractable. It is probably inevitable 
that over-worked Governments should only attend to the most 
urgent demands ; but it will be a pity to emphasise the value 
of agitation both in and out of Parliament too strongly by 
postponing indefinitely the consideration of the Scotch crofters’ 
condition, while the Irish tenant-farmer is being treated as 
the spoiled child of the nation. 

Sooner or later the proposals of the Crofters’ Commission 
must give rise to considerable discussion. Although the state- 
ment of the Commissioners “that the average amount of material 
and moral welfare amongst the crofters and cottars is as 
great now as at any previous period, and the poorest class 
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were never so well protected against the extremities of human 
suffering,” is already being urged as a reason why nothing 
should be done, it is hardly likely that the subject will be 
allowed to drop. It is clear enough, from the Commissioners’ 
detailed examination of the case, that the advantages 
which the crofter of the present day enjoys as compared with 
his predecessor are in the main due to the general progress 
of the country. Education, means of communication with 
the outer world, and consequently a better market for 
labour, the administration of justice, sanitary regulation, 
medical aid, poor-law relief, and facilities for emigration, 
are boons which the crofter enjoys in common with the 
rest of the country, and which he has no _ reason 
for attributing specially to his landlord. On the other 
hand, the contraction of his arable holding and common 
pasture, and the restrictions often imposed upon his use of the 
natural products of sea and moor—seaweed, peat, and thatch— 
are inconveniences which are obviously due to the action of 
his landlord. The general conclusion of the Commissioners, to 
which we have referred, is not likely to be regarded as a 
sufficient reason for ignoring the crofters’ grievances. The 
Commissioners have not themselves so regarded it. For they 
have prepared a very long legislative bill of fare; and many of 
their recommendations are expressly designed to protect the 
crofter against gradual extinction through the spread of sheep- 
farm and deer-forest,—to give him, in fact, a firmer footing 
before the law in his dealings with his landlord. 

The Commissioners propose, as we have said on a former 
occasion, to perpetuate the Highland village communities. 
They recommend that every inhabited place in the Highlands 
containing three or more agricultural holdings possessing the 
use of common pasture-land, or which have within a certain 
period, say forty years, enjoyed such use,” and every place con- 
taining three or more agricultural holdings known as a town- 
ship by the custom of the country and estate management, 
“should be registered in the Sheriff Court books as a 
crofters’ township.” A plan of the township is to be deposited 
in the office of the Sheriff-Clerk, showing its boundaries 
both external and internal. The township thus recorded 
is not to be reduced in area or dissolved without the con- 
sent of the occupiers, expressed by a resolution adopted by not 
less than two-thirds of their number. In every township the 
heads of families occupying holdings directly under the pro- 
prietor are annually to elect an officer, to be named the con- 
stable of the township, whose duty it would be to call meet- 
ings, to act as the representative of the township in matters 
of general concern, and to co-operate with the sanitary 
inspector of the parish in matters regarding the improvement 
of dwellings and public health. The township would thus 
have a status and means of corporate action recognised by the 
law. Upon the body thus legalised the Commissioners pro- 
pose that certain powers for the improvement of the joint 
holding should be conferred. The township should have power 
to call upon the proprietors to co-operate in the erection of a 
fence between the arable land and the adjacent hill-pasture, 
and the proprietor should have a similar power of initiative as 
against the township. The general principle on which the joint 
work should be executed would be that the proprietor should 
furnish the materials and the skilled labour, the township the 
unskilled labour. Similar powers would exist as to the eree- 
tion of fences between the lands of the township and other 
lands occupied by the proprietor and his tenant, and between 
the lands of one township and those of another,—in the latter 
case the expense being borne equally by the two townships. 
Thus each township would have the means of quietly enjoy- 
ing its own domain, and the watching to prevent the trespass 
of the cattle on the crops, to which we alluded on a former 
occasion, would be dispensed with. The Commissioners would 
confer somewhat similar powers on the township with reference 
to the making of roads,—a crying want in many parts. “ Many 
populous places,” say the Commissioners, “are still remote 
from roads maintained at the public expense, and are bur- 
dened by assessments of which they do not feel the proximate 
benefit. The chief intercourse of such places with the 
outer world is often by sea, a perilous and precarious 
highway for a great portion of the year.” Cart-roads 
or bridle-paths into the nearest public road, to the sea-shore 
for the purposes of fishing and the carriage of seaweed, and 
to the peat-moss, should all, the Commissioners think, be 
placed within reach of a township on certain conditions ; and 
foot-bridges should in a similar way be constructed over rivers 
and streams,—in this instance on the motion of the School- 
Board, in order that children may not have to wade brooks 





in going to school. The Commissioners further recommend 
that in all cases townships should have the right of cutting 
peat, gathering seaweed, and taking grass and heather for 
thatching, on any convenient lands of the proprietor of the 
township, without special payment, the value of the right being 
taken into account, so far as proper, in estimating the rent. In 
this recommendation the Commissioners are only following 
what has been in the main the custom, great irritation having 
been produced in the exceptional cases in which a charge for 
such privileges has been made. Indeed, the whole scheme of the 
Commission up to this point is of a strictly conservative char. 
acter, and aims only at giving a legal sanction to what is 
in fact the agricultural system of the country, and enabling 
that system to be carried on under fair conditions. 

When the Commissioners proceed to their proposals for the 
enlargement of existing townships, they no doubt come upon 
more debateable ground. They recommend that a township, 
by a resolution passed by two-thirds of the occupiers, may be 
allowed to record with the Sheriff-Clerk of the county a claim 
to an enlargement of its arable land and common pasture. If 
the proprietor does not come to an agreement with the town- 
ship within a year, the Sheriff-Substitute is to investigate the 
claim, and if he finds it to be well-founded, is to record the 
township as “an over-crowded township,” and in this case the 
proprietor is to be held liable to grant an increase of arable 
or hill pasture upon certain conditions designed to protect 
the proprietor and his larger tenants,—subject to the 
limitation that no more land shall, without the voluntary 
assent of the proprietor, be assigned to a township than shall 
suffice to raise the average annual value of holdings in the 
township to a specified sum, say £15. Further, the claim of 
a township to enlargement of area is not to be allowed unless 
satisfactory proof be given to the Sheriff that the occupiers 
can use the additional area of arable land profitably, and can 
stock the additional area of hill pasture. The rent is to be 
fixed by valuation—one valuer being nominated by the pro- 
prietor, the other by the township, and an umpire or “ overs- 
man,” in case of difference, by the Sheriff. 

These provisions for what may he called the normal expan- 
sion of a township are supplemented by a scheme for the 
transplantation of townships which, from local causes, cannot 
be enlarged by the acquisition of adjoining lands. In this 
case, however, no compulsory powers as against proprietors are 
suggested. If, on the contrary, a proprietor wishes to give an 
asylum on his land to a township recorded in the Sheriff’s books 
as an applicant for transplantation, Government advances, it is 
proposed, should be made to him for the purpose of erecting 
buildings, at the rate of £100 for every £10 of annual value 
of each new holding, the money being repaid by instalments, 
with 3 per cent. interest. 

It is important, however, to consider what will be the 
position of the individual occupier under the Commissioners’ 
scheme. The township, it has been seen, will receive the pro- 
tection afforded by a legal status, and will enjoy many privi- 
leges. But it is obvious that if each occupier in the town- 
ship is liable to arbitrary eviction, the whole scheme may 
be rendered nugatory by an unscrupulous or theorising land- 
lord. The Commissioners are not prepared to recom- 
mend the Irish system. A lease ‘has always had charms 
in the eyes of Scotch agriculturists, and it is by this 
means that they hope to secure the township occupiers in 
quiet possession. “Every occupier in a township,’ they 
recommend, “not in arrear of rent, and paying £6 or 
more annual rent, should have the right to make application 
to the proprietor for an improving lease of his holding, and to 
record such application in the Sheriff Court books.” If the 
proprietor and the applicant do not within six months come to 
terms, the Sheriff-Substitute is to decide upon the application, 
haying power to reject it at the instance of the proprietor on 
the ground of the bad character or incapacity of the applicant. 
The lease when granted is to be for thirty years, and the rent 
is to be settled by valuers on each side with an umpire ap- 
pointed by the Sheriff. The tenant at starting is to have 
certain compensation for buildings erected at his expense, and, 
on the other hand, is to expend during the first seven 
years of the lease a sum equal to ten years’ rental 
in improvements. At the end of the term either party may 
terminate the tenancy by giving one year’s previous notice ; and 
in any case an inquiry and valuation are to take place, so that 
the relations of proprietor and occupier may be clearly ascer- 
tained, the occupier being entitled to compensation for im- 
provements after a specified scale, and the proprietor to com- 
pensation for deterioration of the holding in certain particulars. 
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The occupier, if he remains, is to be entitled to another 
improving lease, under the same circumstances as before. It 
would seem, however, that the landlord can dismiss him at the 
end of the first lease by the notice we have referred to,—an 
important defect as compared with the Irish farmer’s fixity of 
ure. 

"le are the main features of the Commissioners’ land 
scheme. ‘There are many details of importance to which space 
does not permit us to refer; and there are proposals relating 
to the fishing industries of the Highlands, to the provision of 
better means of communication by road, by post, and by tele- 
graph, and to the adaptation of the Elemontary Education Acts 
to the peculiar circumstances of the district, and to the more easy 
administration of justice—which many will consider of more 
permanent value than the suggestions for the settlement of 
the crofters which we have sketched in outline. All proposals 
relating to the land are, however, at the preseat time fraught 
with exceptional interest; and it is probably upon the first 
branch of the Commissioners’ Report that discussion will 
mostly turn. Their recommendations have been termed 
socialistic. They do not, however, come under the 
same category as the proposals now made by the Govern- 
ment for converting the Irish tenant into a landowner. 
Effect may be given to the principal recommendations of the 
Commission without in any way pledging the national credit, 
or exposing the taxpayer to burden or risk. There may 
be excellent reasons why the nation should aid by its 
eollective resources social movements such as that in question 
in Ireland. But the Commissioners’ plan for protecting the 
erofters does not in its main features need the aid of such 
reasoning. It is merely designed to adjust the relations of two 
classes connected with the land, by bringing the law into 
harmony with the customs and traditions of the country. It 
is a scheme of precisely the same character, and applicable to 
the same classes as the scheme of the Irish Land Act of 1881. 
There is, however, this difference,—that while the Irish Act 
affected nearly the whole area of the country, the settlement 
of the crofters would apply only to small portions of the High- 
lands, leaving untouched the vast tracts already converted into 
sheep-farm and deer-forest, and would thus scarcely touch the 
landlords’ pockets. It can hardly be gravely contended that 
protection to which the Irish peasant was deemed to be entitled 
shall be denied to the Highland crofter, merely because the 
latter is a loyal and law-abiding subject, and does not threaten 
to reduce his country to a state of anarchy. 








MR. STOPFORD BROOKE ON CHRIST. 

R. STOPFORD BROOKE preached last week a very 
remarkable sermon before the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, on the paramount importance of keeping 
Christ and the emotions which Christ excites in the hearts of 
men, in the supreme place amongst Unitarians, on whom alone, in 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s view, those emotions can exert their full 
power. He admitted to a certain extent that there is a coldness 
towards Christ in Unitarian worship which is very prejudicial to 
it, but maintained that it was due mainly to the fear which Uni- 
tarians feel, lest if they accord the full claim of Christ to the pas- 
sionate love of man, they may be supposed to admit that he is 
more than man, and is entitled to the sort of adoration which 
Trinitarians give and which Unitarians cannot give him. Mr. 
Stopford Brooke maintains, on the contrary, that the very 
epposite is true. It is not, he maintains, till the life of our 
Lord is stripped of what he deems legend altogether, stripped 
of the miraculous, stripped of the supernatural birth and the 
supernatural resurrection, that it is calculated to excite the 
most passionate love in man. But when once it is admitted 
that Christ is man and nothing more, that he is man only and 
yet sinless, that he is man only and yet perfectly one with God, 
that he is man only, but a true incarnation of God,—then, 
said Mr. Brooke, he excites the profoundest love and deserves 
the profoundest love which it is possible for the human 
heart to feel, such a love as Unitarians alone, since they alone 
believe in his mere humanity, can adequately feel. It was this 
love, and this in its highest form, according to Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, that St. Paul felt, who—in the language of the sermon 
as with the utmost amazement we find it reported—never used 
a single word “ which imputes deity to Jesus, or which mingles 
him up even with God’s nature.” Nay, Mr. Brooke goes further, 
and says, “In all the fervent phrases which St. Paul uses of 
Jesus, there is not one which a Unitarian who had, like 
myself, rejected the miraculous origin of Jesus, and with 





that his divinity, might not frankly use.” And accord- 
ingly Mr. Stopford Brooke’s exhortation to the Unitarians, 
whom he has so recently joined, is to preach Christ with the 
same passionate fervour with which St. Paul preached him, and 
to reap the same reward in the greatness and the multiplicity 
of their conversions, 


We should be very sorry indeed to attenuate in any way the 
force of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s eloquent exhortation. The more 
powerfully it is felt, the better for all who feel it, though not the 
better, we think, for the cause of Unitarianism, as an intellec- 
tual cause, itself. For as people begin to love Christ as St. 
Paul loved him, they will also begin to ask themselves the 
meaning of that overpowering passion. Could it be felt 
except towards one with whom he who feels it is in con- 
stant and intimate spiritual communion? Could it be 
felt except towards one who has both the power and the 
will to bring God even closer to the heart? Could it be felt 
except towards one who is to be more and more to you with 
every new day, and still more in death and after death than 
even now? We should reply to all these questions in the nega- 
tive, and do not feel the smallest doubt that St. Paul must have 
replied to them in the negative too. The overwhelming love 
which took hold of St. Paul for Christ was, to him doubtless, 
the final evidence that Christ was not merely a man,—not 
merely the man whom, in his earthly form, St. Paul had pro- 
bably never seen; was not a mere man who, when divided 
from his disciples by death, had no more power of com- 
municating with them, than any other man; was not a mere 
man who, if indeed he thought himself sinless, as the records 
of his life tell us, was even more likely to‘ have been mistaken 
than when he declared himself able to forgive sins, as the same 
records also tell us, though these, if he were man only, it was 
utterly impossible for him to forgive, and even impious to 
pretend to forgive. 

But, as a matter of fact, let us see what a few of these 
“fervent phrases” are which St. Paul uses, and which Mr. 
Brooke thinks that those who can eliminate all that is super- 
natural and, as he regards it, legendary in the story of 
Jesus Christ, may frankly use also. We cannot say, of 
course, which of St. Paul’s Epistles Mr. Stopford Brooke 
still accepts as genuine; probably not the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, for it is altogether out of the question that Mr. 
Stopford Brooke could speak of a mere man as one in whom “all 
things” are “summed up,’—* the things in the heavens and 
the things on earth.” Such language wonld never be used by 
any sober man of any other man, however high in the moral 
and spiritual scale that other man might be placed. Probably, 
again, Mr. Brooke does not accept the Epistle to the Philippians, 
for it would be mere mystification to say of any man that, 
—as the revised version, or one of its marginal readings, 
has it—“ being in the form of God, he thought it not 
a thing to be grasped at to be equal with God, but 
emptied himself, taking the form of a_ servant, being 
made in the likeness of man.” But surely Mr. Stopford 
Brooke accepts the Epistle to the Romans, on which we never 
heard of even the most sceptical of German writers casting a 
doubt; and surely he must regard it as very extravagant and 
inappropriate language to associate any mere man, even though 
assumed to be sinless, with God, as the fountain of “ grace and 
peace” to man. Christians are apt to forget what extraordinary 
significance there is in praying that grace and peace shall 
descend on any Church “ from God our Father and” another, 
and how infinitely incongruous such a prayer must be, if that 
other is a limited human being like ourselves, though now passed 
beyond this world. Conceive a Jew even thinking of a prayer 
that grace and peace might descend on his people from God 
and Moses, or from God and Samuel, or from God and Isaiah! 
The conjunction is simply impossible. All that the Prophet 
gives is given by God, and the Prophet is the instrument only. 
Or, take that other expression in the same Epistle, that Christ 
“ died for us, being yet sinners,” and that we are “ justified by 
his blood.” Is that an expression which it would be possible for 
one to use who held that he was speaking of the death of a 
mere human being, and of the result of that death on the minds 
and consciences of his fellow-men ? 

Again, Mr. Brooke no doubt accepts as genuine the Epistle 
to the Corinthians. And if he is right as to St. Paul’s belief 
in Christ’s mere humanity, why is St. Paul soindignant against 
those Corinthians who say,—“ I am of Paul” or “I of Apollos ?” 
Why should St. Paul ask so indignantly, “ What, then, is 
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Apollos, and what is Paul?” and reply, “ Ministers through 
whom ye believed.” What, in Mr. Brooke’s view, is Christ 
himself, except a “ minister through whom he believes ?” Is it 
not perfectly clear that when St. Paul first contrasts the mere 
“ ministers through whom ye believed ” with God “ who giveth 
the increase,” and next contrasts his own labour as a master- 
builder with that “ foundation’? which is Jesus Christ, any other 
than which, he declares, it is impossible to lay, he is enforcing the 
same contrast in different words ? So far from holding with Mr. 
Stopford Brooke that St. Paul’s language concerning Christ 
could be “ frankly ” used by Unitarians, we are quite sure that 
it has hardly ever been frankly used by Unitarians of any type, 
—even of the old orthodox type, who did not attempt to eliminate 
the miraculous and supernatural from the life of Christ,—much 
more that it cannot be frankly used by the anti-supernaturalist 
Unitarians of the present day, not one of whom would venture 
to adopt it, if St. Paul had not adopted it before,—and hardly 
even could adopt it under the shadow of his authority,—without 
being accused by their Unitarian brethren far and wide of 
giving their sanction to superstitious language of a dangerous 
and misleading kind. 

And surely, if we face facts frankly, we shall admit that 
Mr. Stopford Brooke is striving with all the force of his 
eloquence to reconcile irreconcilable ideas. He may, as we 
hope, succeed in persuading some of the Unitariaus that with- 
out the love of Christ, Theism, though a noble religion, “is 
utterly inadequate for the universal humanity of modern life ;” 
but if he does, he will also convince them that it is not amongst 
the Unitarians that that love can possibly be fostered in any 
sense in which St. Paul can be appealed to as the true repre- 
sentative of Christian feeling; for the very fact that this 
devotion to Christ does lay hold on men as it does, is a 
witness against the Unitarian view of that devotion. There 
is no such devotion to the absent spirits of merely human 
beings; there is no such devotion which is not fed by 
the constant experience of inward communion and living 
guidance. Again, Mr. Stopford Brooke may succeed in per- 
suading the Unitarians that there was nothing exceptional 
in Jesus Christ except his virtue, and that his virtue was ex- 
ceptional only as any other man’s who will make the same 
supreme sacrifices for holiness might be exceptional; but if he 
does, he will also convince them that the whole strain of the 
Epistles as well as the whole strain of the Gospels is fanciful 
and exaggerated, and unworthy of the imitation of modern en- 
lightenment. What we are quite sure that he will not suc- 
ceed in, is the attempt to reconcile pure rationalism with the 
language of evangelical fervour; the two are simply incom- 
mensurable. Either the former is mistaken, and leaves the 
spiritual world out of account, or the latter is mistaken in the 
account it takes of that world. History is too strong even for 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s eloquence. The history of Unitarianism 
has been a history of fading and blanching devotion from the 
beginning; and wherever the devotional sympathies of the 
believers are too deep for their intellectual doubts, there the 
Unitarianism has, more or less, given way. Wherever, on the 
other hand, the rationalistic side of the character has been 
stronger than the devotional side, there the tendency has been 
to deviate from the Christian type of Unitarianism towards 
Theism, Deism, or even Agnosticism ; and that tendency, as we 
believe, will be maintained in the future as it has been main- 
tained in the past. 





POPULAR COOKERY. 

E wonder if mankind, taken as a body, do care to have 

nice things to eat? Educated men in Europe, accus- 

tomed to comfort and solicitous for health, will open their eyes 
at the question ; but the answer to it is by no means past doubt. 
That the majority of human beings, or possibly all, like certain 
things to eat better than certain other things, may, of course, be 
true, just as the same assertion is true of all the animals which 
man has closely observed. A dog will follow liver for miles; a 
cat, for all its dislike of wet feet, will whine with eagerness if it 
smells fish; and a horse never forgets the giver of a long bit 
of sugar-cane. Man may have instinctive preferences of the 
same description. He almost certainly has one which is a little 
odd, upon the Darwinian theory, for it occasions him enormous 
inconvenience and expense. Whether from some instinct pre- 
servative of health, or from a mere taste, he distinctly prefers 
hot food; and to gratify this fancy puts himself and his 
womeukind all over the world to the trouble of daily 





cooking. Even “bread” is eaten hot by the majority 
of mankind,—the use of bread which will keep well being 
a European particularity; and very few races habitually 
eat anything cold, except when hot food is unattainable or 
expensive. They like their rice, or their millet, or their wheat- 
cakes, or their vegetables, or their meat just as it comes from 
the fire. As this practice involves immense additional expendi- 
ture for firing—which in most places is one of the heavy bur- 
dens on the poor—and the loss of at least six hours labour a 
week, this of itself might be held to prove that a taste for 
pleasant food is universal. Perhaps it is; but except in thig 
one particular it is, we are convinced, neither deep nor wide. 
spread. Women are careless about eating everywhere; and the 
millions of labouring-men find food so difficult to procure, that 
when they have obtained enough they are content, even if the 
meal is a little hard to eat. If it were not so, they would not 
have left an art so important so entirely to traditionary 
teaching, would have developed it in a way they have 
not done, and would have combined to secure pleasant 
meals in a style they carefully avoid. Among the im. 
mense majority of mankind each household cooks for itself, 
the work falling mainly on the wife, who is never taught 
except by her mother, and in the most traditional way. 
Improvement, if any is ever made, is exceedingly slow; and 
among some peoples, the English for one, popular cookery has 
probably retrograded, owing, in this instance, to the chasm of 
years which, so to speak, broke or interrupted the popular 
knowledge of the way to prepare meat. ‘The women found 
flesh meat difficult to procure, and failed to hand down the need- 
ful instruction for its preparation. Half mankind at least 
knows nothing of boiling; of those who do know, another half 
will eat their vegetables in a sodden conditiou. Among the 
races which eat meat, only a limited per-centage of persons try 
to make meat tender,—we believe the flesh-eating Mongols form 
an exception to this rule, and some of the Polynesians,—and 
among those who eat grain there is a distinct preference for the 
under-cooking alike of flour, rice, and millet, from a belief 
that such food is more fully satisfying. ‘I want to feel my 
*tomach ’tiff,” says one of Charles Reade’s characters; and 
he exactly expressed the view of the indistinguishable 
millions. Separateness in cooking is pushed everywhere to 
preposterous limits, till it is probable that the preparation of 
food for mankind, which is the second great expense in feeding 
them, costs three times what it need, and till in many countries a 
proper supply of fuel is wholly beyond the reach of the poor. 
In Asia entire peoples burn dung, and even in Europe firing is 
never quite sufficient. And, finally, cooking does not advance. 
A new article of diet is occasionally added, like the potato, or a 
new condiment, like pepper; but it may be doubted if a Euro- 
pean labourer’s dinner is made a bit more palatable than the 
dinner of an Israelite was when the law-givers promulgated the 
curious notion that roast meat was more acceptable to the 
superior powers than meat boiled or stewed. Indeed, the way 
to make a kibab, which is known to the humblest in Asia, has 
been lost here; and only the gipsies are aware that meat 
covered with damp clay and placed among the hot ashes is 
not only delicious but much more nourishing than meat 
either baked or boiled. The natural way with a civilised people, 
if they cared for nice food, would be to entrust the prepara- 
tion of it to professionals, who would learn their trade 
by apprenticeship, and incessantly improve; but, except in 
Tuscany and South France, this is hardly done anywhere, 
though it ought to be the easiest of arrangements. It is only 
in the making of bread that men combine; and they have only 
just begun to do that in Europe, and do not do it in Asia, or, 
we believe, in most parts of North America,—the Western 
woman making bread for her household as the Mexican woman 
makes her thin cakes. Yet the world everywhere combines in 
order to get its drinks, and the things it drinks gradually but 
quite steadily improve. Household brewing is, by the mercy 
of Providence, dying out; and nobody in Germany, America, or 
England would now swallow the horrible stuff which our ances- 
tors called beer. 


The truth is, man, though he cares to get food, and has an 
almost insane fear of hunger, which sometimes perverts his 
whole moral nature—as in the instance of the horrible tolera- 
tion of shipwrecked sailors for cannibalism—is comparatively 
very indifferent to the preparation of his diet. He does not, as 
a rule, know even what is good for his health, and shortens his 
life with half-cooked flour which is deadly to the old, or kills off 
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his children in heaps with half-swelled grain, though he sees in 
the latter case that they are distended to a degree which in his 
animals would seem to him dangerous or distressing. Every 
fifth child in India and Africa has a disease due exclusively to 
its diet. Man takes no trouble whatever to circulate knowledge 
on the subject; and, unless he is disgusted with an animal, as 
Western Asiatics are with the pig, or contracts a horror such as 
Hindoos feel for eggs, seldom lays down inflexible laws on 
eating, and when he does, they are not sanitary laws. There 
are fifty lecturers in Europe and America on the abuse of 
alcohol for one on the abuse of food; and careful instruction on 
the comparative nutriment in different edibles, the value to 
health of thorough cooking, the immense utility of sugar to 
children, and the aid which certain diet would give to 
the formation of bone, would be probably thrown away. 
We wait to be corrected by experts, but we do not 
think that the rather feeble efforts made by the Educa- 
tion Department in this direction have elicited much popu- 
lar response, though they are so strongly approved by 
educated women. Even in London, if we understand Mrs. 
Davenport Hill’s paper in Macivillan, the majority of those 
who profit by the cookery schools do it because they hope to be 
servants, and know that cooking may pay. Here and there an 
exception occurs—as in the case of the little girl whose father 
approved her cookery; but that seems to be the rule. It is, of 
course, very good that all candidates for service should learn 
cookery, and the mode of teaching seems to be perfect in every 
respect but one—the use of a range when the thing to learn is 
the use of a minute grate, or of hot ashes, or of a gipsy fire; 
but the true “ people” will never learn cookivg so. We must 
awaken an icterest in the subject first; and that, we believe, can 
be done only by incessantly pressing the argument of health. 
The multitude everywhere care little what they eat so that they 
be but filled; but they do care to be healthy, and, above all, 
that their children should grow up “ strong.” If they only knew, 
as doctors and missionaries and experienced barrack serjeants 
could tell them, what food could be made to do for them, 
they would very soon alter their tone, and be clamorous 
for knowledge. Suppose, as a wild supposition, that they 
only knevy what oatmeal and milk, or even oatmeal and 
gravy, would do for their future lives, what a difference it 
would make. They know all about it in animals, but will not 
apply it to themselves,—do not believe, in fact, that diet can 
make any difference to human beings, except, of course, by being 
plentiful or inadequate. Yet when we tell them that weedy 
‘boys grow in barracks into powerful men because of their food ; 
that in India hereditary native Christians often weigh one- 
fourth more than their kivsfolk because they eat a little meat ; 
or that a tribe of Hindoos, unable to tinish a profitable job of 
earth-work, resolved to suspend its caste laws, and eat meat, and 
in one month found its members strong enough for the labour 
—they will believe, for they have heard those things before. It 
is the gain to be obtained from good food, not the enjoyment to 
be expected from it, which will ultimately attract the millions, 
and we wish the work of persuading them that good cooking 
‘can be made gainful could be begun. It can only be carried on 
by direct teaching, for cooking is one of the arts in which know- 
ledge does not gradually filter down. There have always been 
good cooks, and the multitude round them have always, never- 
theless, put up with bad cooking. They either do not care, or 
are hopeless, and they will not grow properly discontented on 
the subject until they know that their strength depends mainly 
on their diet, and diet in an immense degree on certain ideas of 
cooking. Let the sedentary trades, for example, just learn what 
half-baked bread means—and much of the bread eaten in 
England is half-baked—and they will alter that particular evil 
within a month. Or let them just become aware what lentil 
meal (dhal, or “ Revalenta Arabica”) can do for the poorly fed, 
and they will start a new trade as profitable to shipowners as the 
trade in rice. Like the Irish when offered Indian corn, they 
reject the most heat-giving of all foods—a food with every good 
property at once of wheat and of alcohol—because they have 
not an idea how it should be cooked. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—»—— 
“THE POLITICAL SITUATION.” 
{To tHe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The article under the above heading in the Spectator of 


last Saturday states: “The electois shovld come to a decision » 





and act; the question before them, stated with brutal plain- 
ness, being whether they will allow the Liberal Ministry to be 
expelled because of its conduct in Exypt;” and the article con- 
cludes: “ Whatever the temper ct the House of Commons— 
which, no doubt, has many reasons for its irritable condition— 
we are much mistaken if the constituencies, once warned of the 
prospect before them, will not say ‘No.’” In this answer to 
the important question, I think you have fairly given expression 
to the feeling of Liberals throughout the country, and more 
especially in the North. “No” is the word. 

Judging from the tone of the London Press and their Tory 
echoes in the country previous to the general election in 1880, 
and from the apparent indifference of the nation at the time, no 
superficial observer would have suspected that the confident Tory 
Party was on the verge of an overwhelming defeat. From the 
Times downwards, the London Press had entirely miscalculated 
the direction and force of public opinion in the provinces. I 
believe that the Tory party, and a great proportion of the 
London papers, are now equally mistaken in their estimate of 
current public opinion, and accept the echoes and opinions of 
coteries, aud the gossip of the clubs, for the voice of the people. 
This second edition of Jingoism, these appeals to popular passion 
on account of the supposed transgressions of the Ministry in 
their foreign policy, find very little response in this quarter, 
where men are prone to think for themselves, and weigh and 
consider, and then judge public questions on their merits and 
broad grounds. The centre of political gravity within the last 
forty years has shifted from London to the large towns and the 
country, and the reason is not far to seek. 

During the last half century, the schoolmaster has been 
abroad with us. The result is, that where the newspaper had 
a circulation of units only, it has now hundreds. Every 
cottage (with few exceptions) has its weekly newspaper, and 
mavy of them a daily. The provincial halfpenuy evening news- 
paper, a marvel of excellence and cheapness, is becoming a great 
institution, and will soon be a necessary of life in every working- 
man’s home. 

One consequence is, that political questions are now fortu- 
nately fully thought out, and calmly discussed around the 
domestic hearth, in the club, and wherescever men do congre- 
gate. ‘The working-man can give an intelligent reason for the 
faith that is within him; and when the next election comes, the 
vapouring of some portions of the London and Provincial Press, 
and the bluster of ‘l'ory orators will count for little or nothing. 
We remember too well the mischievous results of the secret 
diplomacy, the under-hand treaties, the costly, spirited, and 
worse than fruitless foreign policy, and the daily surprises that 
were sprung upon us to the great injury of commerce, and the 
disquiet of reasonable men, under the leadership of Lord Beacons- 
field, and his wayward lieutenant, Lord Salisbury, to trust the 
control of national affairs to the latter. ‘ Enough has been as 
good as a feast,” to quote a Yorkshire saying. 

It may surprise the inhabitants of London to learn that in 
the provinces we do not regard this unfortunate Egyptian 
imbroglio as a life-and-death question, or an Aarun’s rod 
swallowing up all the rest. There is a wish, more or less 
general, that we had never interfered in the affairs of Egypt, 
and that rotten Eastern States should be left “ to stew in their 
own juice,” and a desire to be released from all entanglements 
as soon as possible. But above and beyond foreign ques- 
tions, there is a strong, I had almost stated a fierce, resolve that 
the County Franchise should become law before the next elec- 
tion. ‘The country seems comparatively quiescent, but it is be- 
cause the people regard the passing of the measure as a furegone 
conclusion, and know that in the last appeal they are masters of 
the situation. If, by any strategy of my Lord Salisbury, this 
question remains unsolved before the next election, he will find 
himself as utterly out in his calculations as he was in 1880, 
and that all other questions will be deemed of secondary im- 
portance. The Ministry could not appeal to the country on a 
more favourable issue; and we in the North should rally round 
Mr. Gladstone with an enthusiasm that would cast all previous 
manifestations of confidence into the shade, and should, to quote 
your own words, “ state our decision with brutal plainness.” 

We are anxious to have a Redistribution Bill also. When 
that shall come depends upon the obstructive tactics of the 
Tories—who are united for nothing else—and their Home-rule 
allies. As Liberals, we wish the Bill to be perfectly fair and 
just to all parties; and remembering the party manipulation of 
the Disraeli Ministry, we do not care to entrust Redistribution 
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to the hands of the present feeble, shifty, and disorganised Tory 
Party. 

There is little speculation here as to the action of the House 
of Lords on this all-important Reform question, and an appa- 
rent indifference to the threats and Lig, swelling words of Lord 
Salisbury. We know that time is on our side, and that the Bill 
must pass. The question is,—If the Lords reject the Bill, 
what will the nation do with the Lords? Extreme politicians, 
who regard an hereditary House of Legislation as an effete 
institution, have no strong objection to let Lord Salisbury have 
his way, that the last nail may be driven into its coffin; while 
amongst moderate Liberals there is a feeling gaining daily force, 
that if measures approved of by the nation are to be mutilated, 
rejected, or indefinitely postponed by an irresponsible body—if 
the House of Lords is to become, when a Liberal Govern- 
ment is in office, an Old Man of the Sea around its neck, thwart- 
ing its action at every turn—then the time has come for a 
radical change; and that my Lords must set their house in 
order, for it shall die and not live, if it is to exist as an irre- 
sponsible barrier to wise legislation and the practical expression 
of the national will.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manden, near ITuddersfield, June 9th. 





J. LG. Ropinson. 


PROFIT-SHARING. 
To THE Epriror or THE ‘“SprctTaTor.” | 
Sir,—In comparing my address on the above subject at the 
Co-Operative Congress with Miss Simcox’s article on co-operative 
shirt-making in this month’s Nineteenth Century, you write 
that the former “sets out the theoretical advantages of profit- 
sharing; while the latter “narrates the difficulties that have 
attended its working in a particular, and in some respects a 
favourable, instance.” I think that a reader who derived his 
knowledge of my address exclusively from your article would 
certainly suppose that I pointed out to the delegates assembled 
at Derby oly “ theoretical” advantages of profit-sharing. As, 
however, | also alleged a series of testimonies from participating 
employers asserting the advantages “ practically ” realised under 
that system, I venture to ask space for a few of their opinions, 
more fully quoted ia my address. 

M. Billon, a Swiss manufacturer, described in 1877 the effects 
which followed the introduction of participation in these terms: 
—‘We soon became aware of the good influence which the 
prospect of sharing in profits exercised on our workmen, An 
entirely fresh zeal for work, and a lively interest in the house, 
showed themselves among them; a genuine solidarity was not 
slow in establishing itself,—each man comprehending that all 
negligence in the performance of his duty was prejudicial alike 
to his colleagues and to himself. The task of superintendence 
became easy to us; and we were able theuceforward, without fear 
of offending any one, to insist on points of detail to which we had 
hitherto been obliged to shut our eyes.” 

In 1880, M. Gillon wrote to me as follows :— 
my present opinion of the working of participation in our house. 
Tam happy to tell you that this principle continues to work to 
. . After ten years of experience we 
congratulate ourselves more aud more on having adoptedit. Its 


“* You ask me 


our entire satisfaction. 


application has to such a degree become ingrained into our 
business, that we should not know how to get 
1© management of an undertaking appears to 


modes of doin 
on without it; 
us no longer possible without this element of justice, harmony, 
and peace.” 

After referring to piece-work, premiums, &c., as all good in 
their places and measures, M. Billon added :—‘‘ These methods 
are all inadequate to obtain the complete adhesion of the work- 
man; it is ovly by participation in profits, accorded on a suit- 
able seale, that his interest in the economic side of an under- 
taking (care of materials, products, &c.) is thoroughly aroused, 
and that the sentiment of solidarity is developed, and bears its 
fruits.” IL ought to add that in the establishment of which M. 
Billon is the senior managivg partner, one-half the workmens’ 
allotment of profits is compulsorily invested in the gradual 
purchase of £4 shares in the concern, carrying with them votes 
at its general meetings. 


g 
t] 


M. Marquot, junior managing partner of the Maison Leclaire, 


stated last summer before a French Government Commission :— 


* We very often have men engaged on work in the country over 
whom we cannot exercise any kind of superintendence ; and yet 
we receive nothing but commendation from the persons at whose 
houses we send them to work, We owe this result to participa- 








tion, for the workman knows that he has every interest in 
satisfying the customers, and so ensuring himself work.” 

M. de Courcy, managing director of one of the largest Parisian 
insurance companies, told the Commissioners,—‘ The results 
have been magnificent for our employés, and they have also 
been so excellent for the company itself, that I am convinced it 
has made a good bargain.” M. de Courcy also repeated before 
the Commission a remark he had heard made by M. Gasté, a 
lithographer in a small way of business, employing only ten or 
twelve men, for whom he regularly paid 33 per cent. of his 
annual profits into a provident fund. “I have,” said M. Gasté, 
“the air of being very generous. I am not so. I more than 
get back the 35 per cent. of profits which I put into the provi- 
dent fund,—in good workmanship, in assiduous labour, in the 
certainty that I shall not have strikes, in a good choice of work- 
men—I can always have the best—and in economy of materials 
and of time.” 

M. Laroche-Joubert, head of great co-operative paper mills at 
Angouléme, employing from 1,200 to 1,500 work-people, gave 
evidence thus :—“ The unity of feeling created by participation 
makes all my workmen superintend each other—a_ superin- 
tendence far more real than could be that exercised by employés 
paid the highest wages to overlook without being interested. 
It is not to be supposed that the master has, in consequence of 
adopting participation, given away a part of his profits—not at 
ail; he has done a very good stroke of business, and this is the 
fact of which we must try to convince those who are notin favour 
of the system.” 

Miss Simcox has explained that the undertaking described 
by her in the Nineteenth Century not only had to create its own 
connection, but was under a management entirely unacquainted 
at the outset with “the nature of business in general, and shirt- 
making in particular.” While, therefore, I admire Miss Sim- 
cox’s frankness, and heartily wish that the results attained had 
been such as worthily to requite her generous and public-spirited 
devotion, I cannot admit that such shortcomings as there were 
afford any presumption against introducing profit-sharing with 
good hope into an already going concern uncer a manager of 
business training and experience.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Trinity College, Cambridge, June 12th.  Sepusy Tarzor. 





THE NEWRY RIOT. 
To THE EpITor OF THE “ SpeEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sirn,—Mr. Trevelyan’s statement in the House about the riot 
in Newry is now before your eyes. The practical lesson that 
ought to be drawn from it is very simple. In those parts of 
Ireland, including the greater part of Ulster, where the people 
are of different religions, all open-air meetings are dangerous, 
and ought to be impartially prohibited. It is worse than 
foolish to be considerate of the right of public meeting in a 
country where the use of firearms in a mere street row is 
regarded almost as a matter of course, and excites no surprise. 
—I an, Sir, &e., 


Belfust, June 10th. Josern Joun Mvrpuy. 


THE SHEREEF OF WAZAN. 
[To TRE EpiToR OF THE “Spectator,” | 
Sir,—It is with regret that I read in your last number a sen- 
tence respecting the English wife of the Shereef of Wazan which 
will give pain to many of your readers by whom she is highly 
esteemed. The lady is the daughter of the governor, lately 
deceased, of one of our London prisons. She was educated at 
Tangier, and became the wife of the Shereef, on the stipulation 
that the practice of polygamy was to be abandoned by him—a 
stipulation which has been, I believe, honourably observed. 
They were married at the British Embassy some years ago; and 
the influence of this English lady has been continually exerted 
for the benefit of the country of her adoption, the honour of her 
husband, and the progress in morality and civilization of the 
people among whom she resides. It will not, I hope, detract 
from the interest taken in the destiny of Morocco as a possible 
annexation to the French Republic to know that the Shereefa of 
Wazan is of English birth and hononrable character.—I am, 


| Sir, &e ’ 


National Liberal Club, June 9th. Ricittarkp Pryce. 

(We do not understand Mr. Pryce. We have said nothing 
whatever about the lady. Does he mean that the Shereef has 
only one wife? The local correspondents affirm that he has 
many.—Ep, Spectator. 
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FRENCH IRRELIGION. 
|To THE EpiToR OF TRE “‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The downfall of Christianity amongst the French country 
people is abundantly proved by the kind of shows which are 
most popular in their fairs. No English fair is complete with- 
out the “fat woman * and the “ living skeleton ;” and, in like 
manner, no French fair is without its show bearing some such 
name as “ Cing Minutes & la Chaudiére,” “Cinq Minutes aux 
Enfers,” or “ Les Noces de Satan.” I have seen these shows in 
several places ; but in a fair at Avranches some short time ago I 
saw two ofthem. I was a spectator at the performance in ones 
bearing the first-named attractive title. The performers were 
marionettes, and represented the devil and his attendant angels 
awaiting a company of human beings who were on their way to 
their doom. As each mortal arrived, he was seized by a fiend 
and thrust into an abyss amidst fire and smoke. The two 
prominent figures in the human procession were a priest and a 
nun. The showman made a running comment, in a most cynical 
vein, on each person; but the priest and nun completely 
exhausted his vocabulary. They were vile in the extreme, and 
as he heaped up infamy on them he was vociferously applauded 
by his audience. This fact, combined with the eagerness with 
which men, women, and children crowded into the show, amply 
proved that Christianity had no power over them.—I am, Sir, &e., 
New Barnet. J. F. Oakesnort. 





DANTE’S LINES ON ST. DOMINIC. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—As I am anxious, if possible, to get a satisfactory render- 
ing of the lines Mr. Symonds refers to in your number for last 
week, perhaps you will allow me to say why I am not satisfied 
with his version. My chief motive for attempting to paraphrase 
the lines myself was the wish to get rid of the very word— 
“Cherubic ’°—which Mr. Symonds has introduced. Every 
translator hitherto hus used either it or the corresponding 
“Cherubim.” Longfellow’s rendering is this :— 
“The one was all seraphical in ardour ; 
The other, by his wisdom upon earth, 
A splendour was of light cherubical.’’ 
Wright's translation is :— 
“ Effulgence like the Seraphim one showed ; 
The other—such his wisdom upon earth— 
Like to the Cherubim in lustre glowed.” 
Cary’s rendering is : — 
“One seraphical all 
In fervency ; for wisdom upon earth, 
The other, splendour of cherubic light.” 

Knowing that the Dean of Wells had been for some time 
engaged on a translation of Dante, I asked him for his transla- 
tion, and he sent me these two:— 

“ One a seraphic ardour did attain ; 
The other by bis wisdom, did the part 
Of light cherubic on the earth sustain.” 
Or,— 
“The soul of one with love seraphic glowed ; 
The other, by his wisdom on our earth, 
A splendour of cherubic glory showed.” 

Now, I quite admit that the mediwval idea of the Chernbim 
—all head and wings, and no body—was a most beautiful con- 
ception, and that the contrast with the seraphim, consumed by 
the fire of love, was a very striking one. But the question is, 

5 5m — . . La ¢ T +177" Mm 3 ral o ? 

Lh Ud rn ransiate ° .NOt § tule Vas alli 
for whom do you translate 2 Not surely for medieval or Italian 
scholars? "or them no translation of Dante is needed. 
afraid it is necessary to face the fact that the nineteenth-century 
idea of the cherubim is one incurably vulgarised by such things 
as “the Lady Caroline Gwyn’s” epitaph, and even more by the 
French story about Noah (or, as another version has it, St. 
Cecilia) and the Cherub. Under such circumstances, looking 
upon “facts” as my father looked upon them, as things against 
which one ought not to kick, I think that it may be better to 
preserve Dante’s intention by making the contrast he designed 
between Cherub and Seraph without introducicg the names; and 
as Mr. Gladstone had evidently felt this also, my object was 
simply to fish for a translation which should giye the force of 
? whilst showing the run 


Tam 


Mr. Gladstone’s “ spiritual splendour,’ 
of the lines, 

I think Mr. Symonds has not looked up the passage in 
Dante; for he has repeated a slip I made, and corrected too late 
for your version. The lines are, in fact, the ones which give the 
keynote to the whole of the Eleventh and Twelfth cantos of the 
“ Paradiso.” Aquinas, in Paradise, is telling Dante the story 











of St. Francis, and incidentally touches upon that of St. 
Dominic, which in the Twelfth canto is fully told by Bona- 
ventura. 

2. It seems to me altogether alien to Dante’s mind to render 
“per sapienza ’—as Longfellow, Wright, and the Dean of Wells 
do—by “his wisdom.” In this very canto, Dante makes St. 
Francis marry Poverty, and speaks of St. Francis and Poverty 
as lovers; but in Bartoliniano’s text, “ poverti”’ (Canto XI., 
line 74) is spelt with a small p, just as “sapienza” in these 
lines is spelt with a small s. So that there is nothing un- 
Dantesque in the personification of Wisdom; and the notion of 
a heavenly guide is the most familiar in all Dante. I think 
that “Spirit Splendour’? comes nearer to the personal inten- 
tion of Cherub and Seraph than “ spiritual” does ; but I should 
have been very glad to use Mr. Gladstone’s word if I had seen 
my way to make with it the contrast between the fiery spirit of 
the Seraph and the illuminating spirit of the Cherub. 

I fancy, further, that it is manifest, taking the whole of the 
two cantos into consideration, that Dante intended the words 
“in terra” to be emphatic, and intended to contrast the spirit 
of St. Francis as one almost like that of Cardinal Newman,— 
anxious to free itself from earth, and be before the Throne of 
Heaven, with that of St. Dominic showing his zeal in refusing 
all worldly position and offices while yet he lived in the world 
and battled for truth among men (see Canto XII., 73-103). I 
think this, and not St. Dominic merely as the smasher of 
heretics that Mr. Symonds (and no doubt with historical accu- 
racy), represeuts him to have been, was in Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
when he made the quotation. At all events, this represents the 
real analogy to my futher, and the “ Smasher of Heretics” does 
not represent it at all. 

From these motives I think the thies lines — 
“ Tun fu tutto serafico in ardore, 

L’altro per sapienza in terra fue 


Di cherubica luce uno splendore ” 


may for English readers have their force best given somewhat in 

this way :— 

“ The one—before the Throne a spirit fire— 
‘he other—Wisdom guiding from his birth— 
SI 


Shone with a spirit’s splendour o’er the Earth,” 


* O’er the Earth,’—not “ here on Earth ;’’—because the words are 
used by Aquinas, in Paradise: but I shall be very glad if any one 
can give me a better rendering. 

I don't think that, when the transfer made from St. 
Dominic to my father, there is any harm in translating the 
merely material conditions of the Paradise of Dante into those 
of that palace-garden of the “ Kingdom of Christ,” which, I 
suppose, the penitent thief was promised,—the only one my 
father desired.— EF, Mavrice, 


is 


Iam, Sir, &e., 


A POET'S CHANGE FOR THE WORSE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’ 


Sir,—In your review of “ A Poet’s Portfolio” in the Spectator of 
May 3st, you quote the following stanza from Matthew Arnold’s 
** Euphrosyne ” :— 
“On one she smiles, and he was blest ; 
She smiles elsewhere, we make a Gin! 
But ’twas not love which heaved her breast, 
Fair child! it was the bliss within.” 
This was in the former edition :— 
“Tt was not love that heaved thy breast, 
Fair child! it was the bliss withie. 
Adieu! and say that one, at least, 
Was just to what he could not win.” 
This change is the worst instance I have ever seen of a poet’s 
M. 


alteration of his own work.—I am, Sir, &c., 


COUNTRY HOLIDAYS’ FUND. 
Co THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘Srecrator.’’] 

Sir, 
holiday is no impossible good for the children of the closest and 
dreariest parts of London. Last year some three thousand 
children were sent to spend three weeks by the sea or the fields. 
They came back not only with stronger bodies, but also with 
fresh thoughts and fresh subjects for talk gathered during their 
stay with their cottage hosts. 

This year we are anxious to extend the good by enlisting the 
sympathy of your readers with our plan. Thousands of children 
with pale faces and fragile bodies every day get weary as they 
play in the close and unchanging streets; within fifty miles of 
them are huudreds of cottages where hosts and friendly neigh- 


The experience of nine years has shown that a country 
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bours are waiting to welcome the children as guests, while they 
spend their holidays amid the fresh air and changing sights of 
the country. A sum, comparatively small, is wanting to bring 
them together, and to pay the 5s. a week for the children’s 
board. The parents, as they recognise the advantages, make 
great efforts to help towards the expenses of the holidays. 

There must be many of your readers who will be glad to give 
their money where it will go to create, not an institution, but 
pleasure, health, and thought for those who in childhood, as in 
old age, know more of hardship than of joy. 

Subscriptions will be gladly received by the Hon. Treasurer, 
Frederick Greene, 34 King William Street, City, and informa- 
tion obtained from the Secretary, Miss Louise Courtney, 1 Adam 
Street, Adelphi.—I am, Sir, &c., Samvuen A. Barverr. 


A QUAINT EPITAPH. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—I think the epitaph a copy of which I enclose, and to 
which some friends of mine drew my attention in Edwinstowe 
Churchyard, on the edge of Sherwood Forest, will amuse your 
readers. ‘Time had permitted the venerable stone to sink too 
low to leave the last words visible :— 


“ Attend 
This awful Monitor to Man’s Security. 
RIcHARD NEIL, 

Who after having brav’d 

The boisterous Billows of the Biscan Shore, 
The gaping Terrors of the rude Atlantic, 
And fulminating Wrath of haughty France 
In Fights victorious, 

At 39, in Vital Plenitude, 

And the meridian of well-earned friendship, 
By some disastrous, unforseen Event, 
Yielded his Social Life 
To the minutia of his Element, 

In Thoresby Lake. 


As did the Partner of his fleeting Breath, 
JOHN Brrpsattr, 
Of youthful 28 ; but just immersed 
In Joys hymenial, 

Anxious to meet his lov’d, expecting Bride, 
Was too arrested by the liquid Wave. 
Alike deserving and alike beloved, 
Fell two lamented youths 
Together, in one unpropitious Night, 
The 29 of Jan., 1800; 

And this earth 
Them shall retain... 


—I am, Sir, &e., A Late SogourNER NEAR THE FOorgEstT. 





THE MISTAKES OF THE DEAF. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—The phenomena of deafness which puzzle “ Observer ” are 
surely to be explained by an unsuccessful attempt at correcting 
imperfect hearing. Any one who has suffered from deafness 
must be well aware how often in conversation he has to use con- 
jecture, and how often such conjecture misses the mark. A 
deaf person feels that he has probably heard incorrectly, but not 
wishing to be troublesome, he will not ask the speaker to repeat 
what has been said, unless he is unable to make a likely guess. 
“Observer ” asks, -“‘ Where, at what stage in its journey to the 
brain, does the sentence or word get distorted ?” I would 
answer,—At the drum of the ear, defect or disease in which is 
the cause of deafness. In a similar manner, when we look 
through uneven glass we see a distorted object. These phe- 
nomena of deafness seem very analogous to some presented by 
defective sight; as, for instance, an old-sighted friend of mine, 
reading from moderately small print the other day, mistook 
* Jeroboam ” for “ Jehoram.’’—I am, Sir, &c., iis 


ART. 


ape 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
[FOURTH NOTICE. | 
Ix this fourth notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition we pro- 
pose only to note here and there the most important of those 
pictures which we have as yet left unmentioned. We will, in 
doing this, chiefly follow the order of the catalogue. First, let 
us look at the very large picture, entitled “Dawn,” by Mr. 
Peter Graham, which is hung in the place of honour in the first 
room. A pool of still water, a dark boat in the midst, a yellow- 
and-grey sky, a span of mountainous landscape,—such are the 








materials of the picture. It is not really a picture at all, but a 
magnified sketch, giving an impression of the time and place. 
When will these Scotch artists learn that to magnify a sketch. 
does not make a picture? A purely realistic study such ag 
this, is only tolerable on a large scale when it reproduces some 
wonderful effect or very lovely scene, or is carried out to the 
utmost artistic point,—as, for instance, when Mr, Brett 
paints every ripple on the water and every crevice in the 
rocks. But here neither is the case: the scene is a very 
ordinary one, aud it is done in a very ordinary way; the 
soft, cotton-wool sort of water has not one clear reflection, 
one real bit of transparency. The sky is treated much in 
the same way, without clear individuality of cloud or light. 
The hill-side might be anywhere—but nowhere in particular, 
“Took at my works, ye mighty, and despair!’ Mr. Peter 
Graham might cry to the shades of Gainsborough and Constable, 
Cox and Turner; and it is a curious reflection to those who think 
at all about English art, that work of this kind iu landscape is 
what our enlightened nineteenth century cherishes and rewards. 
It appears impossible to make people understand how futile such 
painting is,—how it is really but an inferior kind of scene-paint- 
ing, and no more fit to be considered as serious art than the 
“back-cloths ” which Mr. Hann paints for the Lyceum Theatre. 
A passing glance at the “Eve of St. Bartholomew,” by Mr 
Riviere, shows us a young lady in a crimson gown, clasping a 
bloodhound round the neck. he name is too big for the subject, 
and the dog, which has evidently been the chief reason for the 
picture, is not a success. He is at once stiff and stagey. The 
work, nevertheless, is notable in that it is an attempt at paint- 
ing a subject with a strong human interest ;—it fails, but it is aw 
honourable failure. A landscape of (artistically) much-enduring 
“ Streatley-on-Thames,” by Mr. J. Whittle, is a conscientious 
and pleasant piece of work, deserving of considerable praise. 
Since George Fripp began painting this part of the river, say 
thirty years ago, there are few landscape-painters who have not 
tried it. Little wonder; for of all places on our river, this is 
perhaps the one which combines quaintness and beauty most 
closely. 

Mr. Colin Hunter’s “As they roar upon the shore,” is 
another of his splendid “sloshes” (if we may coin a word) of 
rough water. It almost passes the bounds of permissible art’ 
in its intense unevenness and ruggedness of painting; but 
it has, we confess, to us more attraction than the work of 
almost any other Scotch painter of this school. There is a cer- 
tain strength, we had almost said grandeur, about Mr. Hunter’s 
conception of wild weather and tossing water which goes far to 
redeem his work; and though the painting is apparently done 
“with a shovel and pick,” it is nevertheless done delicately, and 
the result has a clearly defined truth which is often conspicuous 
by its absence in the work of the Scotch landscapists. “A Study : 
Cairo,” by a Mr. (or is it Mrs. ?) Mazie Giles, representing an 
Egyptian in a fez, standing under a palm-tree, is a good, true 
bit of work. We can speak from personal experience of the 
local truth of atmospheric effect in this little picture: it is 
genuinely Eastern, a quality which is rare in English delinea- 
tions of the East. And here, as we are on the subject, let us 
say a word upon the large “ Flight into Egypt” of Mr. Frederick 
Goodall. A comparison of the two works will show the defect 
of which we have been speaking. Mr. Goodall’s picture is 
carefully painted and composed, and has a considerable amount of 
thought about it, and would be impressive were it not that it is so 
essentially English in its feeling, the while that it pretends 
to be purely Oriental. It is the sort of Bible illustration 
which was popular with our forefathers when all the traditional 
occurrences were treated in a traditional way,—where every per- 
sonage in the history had a certain expression of face, certain 
appropriate actions and gesture, certain modifications of the 
same ample sweeping robes. And perhaps it is impossible 
to feel much sympathy now-a-days with art of this kind. 
“ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” We care no more for such work 
than we care to sit down in the pastry-cook’s and eat the “ butter- 
scotch ” of our childhood. 

“On Morecambe Sands” is another big Scotch landscape by 
Mr. Hope McLachlan, which has a quality of its own: strong, 
and a little solemn in its conception,—a piece of effective rough 
work, bearing traces of a painter who thinks as wellas he paints 
—perhaps better. And at Mr. Gregory’s “ Intruders,” which 
we intended to notice before, and notice at length, folks ought 
to pause and try to understand how it is that a painter such as 
this—a man who is an artist to the tips of his finger-nails—can 
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do nothing better for us than vulgar girls in coloured dresses 
and jerseys, against a mahogany house-boat, with rushing swans 
and blue water, and blue sky, and willow-branches making a lace- 
work against the sunshine. The picture, small as it is, simply 
shrieks with cleverness: it is fresh and bright and easy, full of 
life and delicate sense of beauty; it makes no account whatever 
of difficulties of colour, and sunlight, and movement, that nine- 
teen out of twenty artists dare not attempt,—it is genuine, 
individual, and, from its own point of view, “right,” in 
a way in which scarcely another picture in the gallery can be 
praised. But it is, nevertheless, as vulgar as a soap-maker’s 
advertisement, as insolent as an Eton schoolboy; and it seems 
to us little short of maddening to find such faculty of colour 
and power of drawing as this artist possesses, turned to no 
account, while all round him in the gallery hang these hundreds 
of good, dull, painstaking, but futile pictures,—pictures which 
want but the ability which he neglects so freely, to be fine 
works of art. However, we have said all this so often of this 
artist, that our readers are probably tired of hearing it; and in 
conclusion, therefore, we only wish to state our opinion that 
from the technical point of view this picture deserves very high 
rank ; its brilliance is something extraordinary, and its truth to 
the difficult effects of light with which it deals is most admirable. 


Mr. Nettleship’s picture of “In the nick of time”—a lioness 
fishing her cub out of a torrent—we alluded to last week in 
our notice of his work in the Grosvenor Gallery ; but we must 
repeat here that it is a good, strong piece of action, thoroughly 
thought out, and skilfully composed. <A little more truth to 
nature in water and landscape, and a, little more refined draw- 
ing in the animals, would have made this as fine a picture as 
it is already an interesting one. 

And of the great Alma Tadema, of “ Hadrian,” there is 
little that need be said. It is, as usual, beautifully painted ; it 
is wilfully ugly in its composition; it is most interesting in 
detail. It shows that mistaken sense of beauty which goes 
far to ruin much of this great artist’s work, and which always 
betrays him most when his figures are on a sufficiently large 
scale for us to care about their faces. The artist’s imagination 
and desire serve him for sculpture, drapery, and composition ; 
they never soar to the regions of passion, feeling, or thought. 
There have been in his artistic life one or two exceptions to this, 
but they have only made the rule more perceptible. A curious 
little matter-of-fact genius is Mr. Tadema, bristling with know- 
ledge, combativeness, and strength; but his sympathy is only 
with the outward and visible form of antiquity; nothing could 
have less of the true Greek and the true Roman than have his 
brilliant records of the outward life of each nationality. 

We had had hoped to finish the notices of the Academy in this 
number, but we find it is impossible within the limits of our 
space; and we must close this notice with the mention of Mr. 
Jobn Collier’s large portrait group of the daughters of Colonel 
Makins, M.P. Mr. Collier may almost be called the Tadema of 
modern portrait-painting ; for not only was he a pupil of that 
artist, but he paints somewhat from the same point of view. 
The truth is that he has a very singular talent for painting 
anything he can see, and an almost equally singular deficiency 
for seeing anything which does not lie upon the surface. The 
result is that all the surroundings of his subject are done 
vividly and well. All his dramas are “well staged,” to use 
theatrical parlance. But there the interest ends. If you 
can imagine a looking-glass which would reflect a man or 
woman’s dress and features, and yet give no hint of the per- 
sonality beneath, you would have something analagous in effect 
to Mr. Collier’s portraiture. In this picture, for instance, of 
Colonel Makins’s daughters, there is everything which one can 
desire from the superficial point of view,—pretty, healthy, 
English girls, brimming over with life and spirits, in nicely 
posed attitudes and pretty dresses; rich and becoming surround- 
ings of furniture and flowers; plenty of light to see it all by; and 
good, clean, dexterous brushwork and careful drawing. What 
would the most captious critic want more? Go back again to 
Mr. Gregory’s “ Intruders,” and the question answers itself. 
There, stripped of every grace of feeling, every quality of 
gentleness and care, is the clear, genuine, artistic ability and 
insight,—coming out, one might say, almost despite the artist’s 
will, and making the work, with all its drawbacks, tive and 
breathe. The truth is that here lies all the difference between 
art and manufacture. You may have art which is reckless, 
restless, as in Mr. Gregory; and you may have the manu- 
factured article which is everything that it ought to be, as in 





this portrait by Mr. Collier. And yet the first has no price, and 
the second no value; and between these two there is eternally, 
a great gulf fixed. 


BOOKS. 
—— 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT.* 
Tuts is a book which evinces not only wide knowledge and much 
subtlety of thought, but a very high dialectic power. The 
fourth and fifth chapters,—in reality, the fourth and fifth essays, 
for we hold it to be a mistake to ascribe to this book the cohe- 
sion which chapters imply, whereas the subjects of it seem to 
us to be absolutely as separable as essays, and much less closely 
knitted together than some volumes of essays,—are, in the 
opinion of the present writer, far the ablest which the book con- 
tains ; and the dialogue is the ablest part even of these essays, 
though we wish that less colourless interlocutors than Damon 
and Pythias could have been provided for them. Mr. Lilly’s 
study of the most ancient of the Eastern religions has evidently 
been a careful one; but the long essay on “ Religions and 
Religion” is the least interesting in the book, Mr. Lilly having 
evinced a much happier art for condensing the leading features 
of any system of thought in the course of a discussion, than he 
has for the systematic presentation of it. Even his exposition 
of the history of Cardinal Newman’s mind is, we think, far 
less effective than the two last essays. And the essay on 
Schopenhauer is still less adequate to its subject,—in spite 
of the admirable and far more interesting study of Buddhism 
which it contains. There is a sort of wilful caprice about 
Schopenhauer’s form of pessimism which Mr. Lilly does not 
bring out, and ought, we think, to have brought out. Why in 
the world should Schopenhauer assume that the reality beneath 
all phenomena is a sort of diffused animal craving, which he 
absurdly calls ‘will to exist?” And how can Mr. Lilly say, 
as he does, that this impersonal but diffused craving “ does not 
seem to be substantially very different from what is usually 
termed force.” Surely Schopenhauer himself would have repu- 
diated that in the strongest way. The mere fact that he regards 
the fascination of the sexes for each other as the chief and most 
characteristic illustration of the “will to exist,’ shows that he 
meant by it much more than “force,’’—that it included the 
element of blind passion,—in other words, that Schopen- 
hauer ascribed even to the inorganic world a pervading prin- 
ciple of a kind of which we derive all our knowledge, not from 
the inorganic, but from the organic world. Schopenhauer’s 
statement that he regarded the tie between the sexes as the 
most characteristic manifestation of the reality underlying 
all phenomena, and as betraying its endeavour to secure the 
life of the species, nay that he held this trath to be 
the “pearl of his system” sufficiently shows that he had 
no idea at all of identifying his ultimate reality with what men 
of science call “ force.” It is nearer, we take it, to the force of 
desire, than to force as physicists speak of force; and to our 
minds nothing can be more capricious than to assume a blind 
craving or desire as the constructive power at the core of the 
universe. ‘That one essential property, if not the very essence 
of all matter, is physical force, has long been recognised; but 
that “desire ’’—of any sort—should be the secret of physical 
attraction, or of molecular repulsion, is an absurd hypothesis, 
for which there can be no vestige of plausible excuse. We do not 
mean to hint that Mr. Lilly gives the least indication of intellec- 
tual respect for Schopenhauer’s hypothesis ; but neither does he 
criticise or refute it,—as, with even a page or two of criticism, he 
might easily have done, by showing how arbitrary it is to 
assume for the ultimate reality, neither that which the most 
elementary forms of the universe suggest, nor that which its 
highest forms suggest, but one which starts up half-way in the 
“ spiral” of evolution, aud appears to be essential neither to its 
lowest nor to its highest life. 

But while no one of Mr. Lilly’s first three essays seems to us to- 
give any adequate measure of his power,—full though the third is 
of the evidence of study,—the fourth and fifth are remarkable pro- 
duetions, full of force and subtlety. The fourth begins with a 
long exposition of, and criticism on, the book called Natural 
Religion by the author of Evce Homo, and concludes with a 
dialogue between a Roman Catholic and an Agnostic on the com- 
parative difficulties of the Roman Catholic and the Agnostic view 





* Ancient Religion and Modern Thought, By William Samuel Lilly. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 
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of the universe and of human life. The whole of this essay is very 
valuable, though Mr. Lilly has, in our opinion, somewhat over- 
weighted it with the lengthened exposition which he gives of 
that strange and, as we believe, very ineffective book on Natural 
Religion to which the author of Hece Homo has lent the adven- 
titious charm of his graceful and vivid style. Admirable as many 
of the criticisms in the early part of the essay are, the dialogue 
with which it concludes is far the best portion of it, Mr. Lilly 
proving terser and keeping closer to the point under the exi- 
gencies of dialogue than under the exigencies of impersonal 
criticism. Take, for instance, this preliminary statement of 
the case for believing in a Being who is behind the veil of 
phenomena, and whom mere phenomena can never manifest, 
though we find ourselves compelled to seek the explanation of 
the appearances of the world in that which does not appear :— 


 Pyriias. I am curious to know—we are too old friends for you 
to attribute to me the impertinence of an idle curiosity—1l am curious 
to know how you got over difficulties which, as I remember, we both 
felt strongly twenty years ago, and which I feel as strongly still. 
Damon. I will gladly tell you anything I can, and, although I do 
not profess, like the clown in the play, to have an answer that will 
fit all questions, still I say, with the clown, ‘Spare me not.’ But let 
us know what we start from. Here, too, it is true ‘c’est le premier 
pas qui cotite.’ May I take it that you believe in God—in the old 
acceptation 1 mean: not as a mere anima mundi, nor as the totality 
of the forces of the universe, nor as an abstraction of the mind, like 
Humanity with a big H, but as a person in the most transcendent 
sense of the term, and as the person who put personality into us ? 
Pyruias. You remember the verse of Goethe :— 
* Mein Liebchen, wer darf sagen, 
Ich glaub’ an Gott ? 
Magst Priester oder Weise frazen, 
Und ihre Antwort scheint nur Spott 
Ueber den Frager zu sein.’ 
It seems to me the last word on the question. 
Damon. Yes, indeed. I know the lines well, too well: ‘So sweet 
a voice and vague, fatal to men.’ I remember that they long rang 
in my ears as the knell of Theism, until I rose up against their 
authority and fought my doubts for myself. Then I am to begin 
with the beginning, and to tell you how I got over the difficulties of 
the Theistic hypothesis? Well, perhaps I may say that I feel them 
now as strongly as I ever did. Only they have sunk into another 
place in my mind. A difficulty is one thing. A doubt is quite 
another. What inexplicable difficulties attend every biological theory 
that has ever been put forward! Yet who doubts the fact of life? 
Then again the difficulties of the Atheistic or the Agnostic hypo- 
thesis seem to me to be far greater than those of the Theistic: far 
harder to reconcile with facts. So far as I know, Butler’s pregnant 
question has never received an aflirmative answer :—‘ Will any man 
in his senses say that it is less difficult to conceive how the world 
came to be, and to continue as it is, without, than with, an intelligent 
author and governor of it ?? I was reading in a book of Schweizer’s 
only this morning,—‘ It is indubitable that the human mind has from 
the earliest times worshipped as the higher truth the reality which is 
hidden behind phenomena but consciously felt in the heart, and has 
ascribed to it greater analogy with ideas than with the primary 
elements of the phenomenal world, such as matter and force. Now 
this unquestionable fact seems to me a very momentous fact, not in 
the least robbed of its significance because a certain school of 
scientists decline to recognise anything beyond the physical phe- 
nomena to which the methods of their science necessarily restrict 
them. Their assumption that their way of investigation is the sole 


instrument of discovering truth, seems to me obviously false. As we 
used to read in Plato: ‘Beauty is not perceived by sense, nor is 
goodness, beauty, resemblance, difference, number,’ And St. 
Augustine says: ‘God is nearer, more related to us, and therefore 
more easily known by us, than any sensible, corporeal thing.’ I hold 


that the senses are but one, and by no means the surest, of the ways 
of finding truth; that there are in the moral order, as in the mathe- 
matical, certain necessary truths, not known experimentally but in- 
tuitively, recognised instinctively as true by the cognitive faculty, 
truths which are their own sufficient vouchers and justifications; in 
other words, that there is an @ prtori element in cur knowledge, and 
that our instinctive faculties are rather to be trusted than any con- 
clusions derived by the phenomenist, through ‘ inductive processes’ 
from his narrow and arbitrarily restricted range of ‘ experienced 
facts.’ Hence it is that the argument of the Divine existence drawn 
from conscience, from Kant’s categorical imperative of duty, comes 
home to me with such irresistible force that I do not hesitate to say 
with Julius Miiller: ‘Conscience is the consciousness of God.’ ” 

A more powerful preliminary statement of the case against the 
sceptical school, and especially against the school which 
accounts for conscience as the product of social conditions im- 
pressing themselves on the individual life, it would be difficult 
to find. 

Again, in the last dialogue, where the discussion is even 
more powerful than in the preceding one, Mr. Lilly states 
his own view of the great question of immortality and 
eternal life with the utmost force. We must say, how- 
ever, that we do not think he does justice to the. difficulty 
which besets the orthodox creed in relation to the state of 
probation and of punishment. It is not only that he mini- 
mises overmuch the general drift of ecclesiastical tradition 
as to the state of punishment, and makes light of everything 







which the Roman Church has not yet absolutely pronounced to 
be de fide, but he leaves out of view altogether the difficulty of 
difficulties, —the assumption which we should be surprised to hear 
was not even de fide tor Roman Catholics,—namely, that the 
state of probation ceases absolutely with death—that no 


| further chance of attaining to the full knowledge and vision of 





God is accorded even to the child of nine, educated perhaps 
in vice, who does not die in what the Church regards ag 
a “state of salvation,” than is accorded to the deliberate sinner 
who has had every means of grace offered to him, and who hag 
rejected them all. This seems to us to add a considerable diffi- 
culty, of which Mr. Lilly takes no notice, and to deduct a great 
deal from the force of this powerful apologetic passage, which 
we take, however, not from the last essay, but from the previous 
one, not because it contains so adequate a discussion on the 
whole, but because it presents the leading question in a briefer 
form :— 


“Pyruras. You talk of an immortal hope. But surely the outlook 
which the theologians exhibit to the vast majority of mankind ig 
rather an immortal dread. I wasreading the other day in one of the 
profoundest and most eloquent of your writers: ‘It is one opinion 
entertained among divines and holy men, that the number of Catholics 
that are to be saved will on the whole be small;’ and I suppose 
Catholics would be held by their divines and holy men to havea 
better chance than the rest of the world. But what a vision does 
this opinion raise in the mind,—the vision of a Being who could de- 
liberately and of His own free will call into existence myriads of 
creatures with infinite capacities for suffering, foreknowing, or rather 
knowing,—‘in Him is no before, —that an eternity of ineffable 
misery lay before them! People are better than their creed, or the 
servants of such a Being would be absolutely inhuman. They may 
thank themseives, however, if such a representation of God drives 
men into negation of Him. But what makes the matter worse is, 
that, as I am firmly persuaded, the good men—I know they are some- 
times very good men—who put it forward do not in their heart of 
hearts believe it. How could they eat or drink, or sleep, if they did? 
The horror of the thought would haunt them day and night, and in no 
long time drive them mad. Indeed, I think it may be safely affirmed 
that the only real believers in this Stygian Gospel are those who lose 
their reason by it, for that is its natural and logical result. 

Damon. Very little is of faith with Catholics upon this tremendous 
subject. This is of faith, that human life is a time of probation ; 
that the choice which every creature endowed with free will has to 
make, while in this world, is ‘ brief, and yet endless,’ and that those 
who deliberately reject God by their own act shut themselves out 
from the Beatific vision. What do the researches of the physicists, 
bring ont more startlingly than the inexorableness of the ‘laws of 
Nature,’ as they speak? All things are double one against another: 
the things that are seen against the things that are not seen. Law 
reigns everywhere. It is as irreversible in the spiritual order as in 
the phenomenal world. Thus Gotama, whose doctrine that a man’s 
doing is his true self, embodies a great truth, teaches in the Pali 
Dhamma pada that ‘evil deeds must bear bitter fruits,’—there is no 
help for it: that though ‘an evil deed, like newly-drawn milk, does 
not all at once turn sour, yet, smouldering like fire covered by ashes, 
it follows the fool’ into the unseen world: that, if ‘a man speaks or 
acts with an evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel follows the foot 
of the ox that draws the earriage,’ a most significant comparison. As 
you will remember, we used to read in Hegel, punishment is not 
something arbitrary ; it is ‘the other half of crime.’ It is not pri- 
marily nor necessarily remedial, but vindictive—a stern trath, which 
the jargon of so-called philanthropists has done much to obscure for 
the present age. Every great religion, every profound thinker, has 
realised as vividly as Christianity itself the tremendous, the far- 
reaching nature of sin. You remember the passage in Plato—it is in 
the Phiedo—where he says that the wicked would be too well off if 
their evil deeds came to an end with death, and that other passage 
at the end of the Republic, where one spirit asks another, ‘Where is 
“ Ardiwus the Great” ’’—the tyrant who a thousand years before 
had desolated one of the cities of Pamphylia—and is answered, ‘He 
has not come forth from hell; he is not likely to come forth.’ It is 
a most striking thing that the two founders of religions who, as you 
will allow, have been most full of pity for men, Jesus the Messiah, 
and Gotama the Baddha, have presented the most terrible pictures 
of the consequences, in another existence, of moral evil in this. 
Think of Dives, the heartless glutton, asking in vain for a drop of 
water to cool his tongue in the unquenchable flame. Think of the 
monk Kokaliya, of whom we read in the Sutta Nipita, condemned, 
for speaking evil of the brethren, to the Paduma hell, where the 
wicked are beaten with iron hammers, and boiled in iron pots in a 
mixture of blood and matter, and fed on food resembling red-hot 
balls of iron, and plunged into the accursed river Vetarani, difficult to 
cross, and flowing with streams of sharp-edged razors, and where their 
torments last 512,000,000,000 times as long as it would take to clear 
away a large load of tiny sesamum seed, at the rate of one seed in a 
hundred years. If, as Catholics believe, God is the final end of man 
—to love him above all things, our friend in him, our enemy for him, 
our great good—and if this life is a time of probation, what can we 
reasonably conjecture as to the destiny which anyone shapes for 
himself who deliberately turns away from that final end, and 
rejects that great good,—who takes sides with his enemies, and 
says, ‘livil, be thou my good?’ ‘I,’enfer,’ says Bossuet, ‘c’est 
le péché méme; l’enfer c’est d’étre eloigné de Dieu.’ He whose 
lips were full of grace, speaks of eternal sin—‘reus «oterni 
delicti,,—a pregnant expression indeed. There is a fine passage 
in the Qui’én, depicting with much boldness the ‘Dies Ire,’ as 
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the Muslim prophet conceived of it, ‘ when the heavens shall be rent 
asunder, and the stars shall be dispersed, and the seas shall 
mingled, and the sepulchres shall be overthrown, and every soul shall 
know what it hath done and left undone.’ On that great and exceed- 
ing bitter day, in each man’s hands shall be put the book of his deeds ; 
his account exactly stated ; himself called to witness that ‘the Lord 
will not deal unjustly with any one.’ The vision which you have 
conjured up, I of course put aside as the mere phantasm of a dis- 
ordered imagination. God is infinitely loving, as well as infinitely 
just. And of this we may be confident—it seems to me blasphemous 
to doubt it—that the eventual condition of every soul will be such as 
is best for that soul; the best that is possible for it, as being 
what it is, what it has made itself tc be. ‘This is the ‘larger 
hope,’ which we not only may faintly trust, but should assuredly be- 
lieve: the one ray of celestial light in this great darkness. ‘Thou 
lovest all the things that are, and abhorrest nothing that thou hast 
made. Thou sparest all, for they are thine, O Lord, thou Lover 
of Souls !’” 
Mr. Lilly’s literary method—his efficiency as a writer—is, as we 
have said, very much better in the last two essays than in the 
first three, in some portions of which the treatment may be said 
to be even clumsy; but in nearly all of them there are 
epigrammatic sentences, not in the least dragged in, of great point 
and vivacity, while in the dialogue these are conspicuous. 
Let us ask, in conclusion, whether Mr. Lilly is not 
mistaken in referring Cardinal Newman’s sermon on “The 
Parting of Friends” to the year 1815, the year in which 
Dr. Newman joined the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
published in his volume of Sermons on Subjects of the Day, 
to the latest of which is assigned the date of 1843, and to this 
sermon especially is assigned the date September 25th, 1845. 
We had always supposed that for two years before joining the 
Roman Church Dr. Newman had ceased to preach,—and, 
indeed, we had regarded this long delay over the last step as 
especially characteristic of Dr. Newman’s singular patience 
and of the fortitude of his resolve not to anticipate the growth 
of final conviction. 


THE DAILYS OF SODDEN FEN 

Tue “ Legend,” or “ Chronicle,” which is “introductory ” to 
this novel is not very happily worked out. “The feast-day of 
St. Elme” is a strange date for an event that happened “in the 
year A.D. 1650” [sic], a time when there were no feast-days or 
saints in England; nor can we suppose a seventeentin-century 
annalist to have so marvellonsly anticipated Dickens (not at his 
best by any means) as to write—* The muddy floor, inlaid with 
scanty gravestones, made the animal’s hoofs ring, now sharply, 
as upon the dried bones of the dead, now with dull thuds, as 
upon down-trodden flesh and blood.” The“ Chronicle” tells us how 
acertain Dyggorie Dailie had reclaimed, to his own loss, the 
lands of Sodden Fen “for the use of the village of Slumsby as 
common gfound,” and how he was murdered by his ungrateful 
neighbours, en men who resented the change which had turned 
into pasture and arable the haunts of fish and water-fowl. Two 
centuries pass, and one James Daily, a labourer in Slumsby 
parish, is the representative of Dyggorie. A dim tradition of 
his ancestor's action is present in the man’s mind. He is sure 
that those who hold Sodden Fen in possession, as land is com- 
monly held in England, are not within their rights. But from 
continual brooding over this wrong there has come a delusion 
which wholly possesses his mind. The common rights of the 
village are forgotten. He is convinced that the land is his, 
James Daily's, and he doggedly waits for the time when he can 
make good his claim. In time, there comes to 
Slumsby a new vicar, and with this vicar comes his sister, a 
wife deserted by an unworthy husband. This husband, it turns 
out, is the only son and heir of the owner of Sodden Fen; and 
this inheritance, coming in course of time to her, is made 
over to the of the village of Slumsby,” as the 
Dyggorie of two centuries before had purposed. In this work 
of restitution one Adam January Daily, son of James, in whom 
the old self-sacrificing spirit of the race has come out again, 
plays his part. In a way, he brings it about; and his life is 
sacrificed, as his ancestor’s had been, in the very act of com- 
pleting it. : 

This, it will be seen, is a somewhat ambitious effort in fiction. 
The economical doctrine or heresy which it appears to commend 
to its readers may pass. Land held in common is a primitive 
arrangement to which it is scarcely desirable, or even possible, to 
revert. Where a partial survival of the custom is found, it is 
not found to be particularly conducive to the well-being of the 
locality. But the whole story is one that is quite impossible to 
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realise. The end which is reached and the means by which it 
is reached are equally remote from our experience, and so 
equally fail to interest us. Adam Daily’s relation to the catas- 


| trophe is, we think, particularly unreal. It has all the look of 


being invented to correspond artificially with the legend of Dyg- 
gorie. But the dramatis persone are, we think, far more happily 
conceived than the drama itself. The whole atmosphere, so to 
speak, of this Fen country—this region so depressing to the 
spirits that the population deadens its sense of the gloom with 
habitnal opium,—is given with singular vividness. James Daily, 
the dreamer who has dreamed himself into monomania, while he 
seems to the casual looker-on as nothing more than an unusually 
surly peasant of the East-Anglian type, is a quite remarkable 
figure. The picture of the man as he sits at night on the roof 
of his cottage, looking, with set purpose in his eyes, at the land 
which he believes will come to him at the last, is one of the most 
striking that we have met with in fiction. Among the minor 
characters, too, James’s wife is a study in which we may see the 
outcome of no small experience of the actual life of these Fen- 
country folk. The landscape, too, is drawn with a vigorous 
hand. Here is a little bit of foreground :— 

“A willow that had split at the base, roots in air, bathed its limbs 
in the stream; its pale gray leaflets, coral-tipped for lack of earthy 
nourishment, splashed the water in its course, parting it into dew- 
drops as human fingers might have done. The tame ducks. dived and 
rose to the surface between the broad smooth leaves of the water- 
lily; all round the rushes stood sentry, bowing their feathery heads 
and clashing their long brown spears for arms; nearer to the margin 
water-ranunculus and blue forget-me-not sprang at their feet ; whilst 
gaudy-eyed insects and azure-winged dragonflies rose from their 
kingdom in the luscious grasses.” 

And here a hold defence of a country which few will be found 
to praise :— 

“These wide-open spaces of the fen-lands bring a sense of freedom 
and emancipation all their own. The very nature of the country, 
lying as it does spread out at the feet, invites to perpetual and easily 
realisable progress. Vast ranges of the earth’s surface viewed from 
some mcuntain-top may inflate a man’s bosom with the imagination 
of greater achievements ; but the environment of these still, calm 
spaces has an elevating influence peculiarly its own. The manifold 
intersections of the fens break no sense of continuity ; the eye ranges 
at will from one slightly undulating distance to another, and midway 
between the extent of these almost perfect horizons assigns to the 
human spirit its place, neither on the mountain-tops nor in the valleys 
beneath, but midway between two infinities, the one before, the other 
behind. Even if his hut be as cramped as was Daily’s cottage, here 
a man may find his world as wide as his brain can picture it. The 
very monotony of the tranquil scenery soothes his mind, confined 
elsewhere in narrow or ill-adjusted surroundings. Hither come no 
jostling multitudes with agitating suggestions of change. Here comes 
no haste ; it has been left behind in the city.” 

But we cannot help thinking that from a literary point of 
view the best thing in these three volumes is an episode which 
might have been retrenched without interfering in the least 
with the completeness of the story,—the love of the Vicar of 
Slumsby for Aurea Chapel. In Aurea the author has done 
what it is very difficult indeed to do,—drawn the picture of a 
woman who is shallow, and even false, and yet not contemptible. 
Aurea breaks off her engagement with one lover because she 
has learnt to despise him, flying from home on the very morn- 
ing of her wedding day ; she uses another lover unscrupulously 
to effect her ends, and throws him over without compunction ; 
and she marries a third, whom it is impossible to believe that 
she ever respected. And yet we never cease to regard her with 





interest. She is indeed a strange mixture of falseness and 
frankness. The Vicar’s finer nature is an atmosphere too rare 


for her to breathe in happily; and when she has broken with 
him she tells him so, with a candour and an insight into self 
that go some way to redeem her. She is the type of a number 
of people who do not elevate life, but who make it move more 
smoothly and easily. 





EXPERIMENTS IN CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION.* 
Prorrssor Sepiey Taytor has done well to republish his con- 
tributions to the discussion of the important subject of co- 
operation between capital and labour. He would have done 
better if, instead of contenting himself with merely collecting 
the disjecta inembra of magazine articles and papers read to 
congresses and associations, he had reconstructed them, and 
made them into one organised body of doctrine and illustration. 
At present the essays are rather scrappy and disjointed, and 
though intrinsically interesting, they lose the further interest 
which might have been given them by a more skilful arrange- 

* Projit-Sharing Between Capital and Labour. Six Essays. By Sedley Taylor, 
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ment and a greater embellishment of style. However, we must 
be content with what we have got, and be thankful to the author 
for the trouble he has been at in collecting the material of his 
book. There is probably no single topic in the whole range of 
theoretical political economy, or indeed in practical business and 
politics, which possesses the same importance as that discussed 
in this little book. The system of sharing profits between labour 
.and capital is the only one which holds out the smallest hope of 
a lasting and adequate solution of the hitherto irreconcileable 
strife between employer and employed, between landowner and 
farmer and agricultural labourer, between manufacturer and 
workman, between shopkeeper and assistant. The co-operation of 
capital and industry is merely a development of that co-operation 
of capitil which in joint-stock companies and co-operative 
stores has produced such enormous results and has under- 
gone such extraordinary development in the last few years. 
But while the co-operation of capital has,in spite of many 
failures and disheartening disasters, conferred benefits which 
can hardly be over-estimated on the capitalist classes, and 
especially on people with small capitals, and has, no doubt, 
been the cause of great benefits to the working classes by the 
great development it has caused in the market for labour, yet 
it may be doubted whether it has not in many ways lowered, or 
at least not elevated, the position of the labourer. The managers 
of a company are bound to do the best they can for their 
shareholders; and though sometimes they are generous with 
other people’s money for the benefit of their more important 
officials, yet it is questionable whether they are equally gener- 
ous or equally open to pressure when dealing with the rank 
and file. The well-known saying that a corporation has 
neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be damned, forcibly 
expresses the want of human sympathy which exists be- 
tween a company and its servants. It is not certain that 
the absence of individual relation between employer and 
employed contributes even to the growth of personal independ- 
ence on the part of the latter. When we see the way in 
which railway officials play the part of dogs in office to the 
public, we may reasonably conclude that they are not over- 
scrupulous to the feelings or over-attentive to the wants and 
the necessities of their subordinates. There is less of a career 
open to industry and business genius in the service of a com- 
pany than in the service of an individual. Moreover, the sense 
of serving a company appears to produce that kind of dead- 
ness and general indisposition to all work except the irre- 
ducible minimum, which is apt to characterise the Govern- 
ment official whose shortcomings form Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
favourite theme. But whatever may be the disadvantages of 
the system of vast undertakings supported by the co-operation 
of capital, it is one that has grown, and is growing, day by day. 

It is not too much to say that all its chief disadvantages may 
be removed, and the benefits it confers enormously increased, 
by adding to the co-operation of capital the co-operation of in- 
dustry,—by making the interest of the labourer identical with 
the interest of the capitalist. This can only be effected in one 
way; and that is the way into which Mr. Sedley Taylor would 
guide us when he writes on the sign-post “ Profit-sharing.” The 
employed must be given a direct interest in the profits of the 
employment, and an interest—not exactly perhaps commensu- 
rate, but an interest which, to use a legal phrase, ranks pouii 
passu with that of the employer. The principle is, of course, no 
new one. ‘The most ancient, and, in many respects, a most 
inferior, system of land tenure in Europe—that of the Metayer 
system, under which the profits of land are divided equally 
between landlord and tenant—is merely a crystallisation of a 
particular and imperfect application of this system to agricul- 
ture. The absolute application of the system has always pre- 
vailed in the whale-fishing business; and whenever commis- 
sions are given by way of per-centage on orders got by com- 
mercial travellers, or on goods sold by linendrapers’ assistants, or 
even in wages paid for piece-work in building, or mining, or 
what not, the principle is applied. Even when applied in the 
imperfect, piecemeal, unsatisfactory manner of the examples 
quoted, it works well. But it is its novel application in a direct, 
thoroughgoing, and logical manner to the great and compli- 
cated establishments of modern industry, and upon a permanent 
basis, to which the name of “ profit-sharing” is par excellence 
applied, and to which Mr. Sedley Taylor calls attention in this 
book. 


The essence of the system of profit-sharing is that, after 
allowing for a fixed remuneration at the average rate of the 








capital employed in a business, the remainder of the profits 
should be divided rateably between capital and labour, and 
between employer and employed (the two sets of terms are 
not always identical in meaning), in proportion to the extent 
to which they contribute to earn the profits. How that pro- 
portion should be paid is matter of detail, and important 
matter of detail; but the important principle is that every 
one should be given a share in the fruits of his labour. As a 
matter of fact, and by way of a rule which affords a roughly 
just measure, the proportion payable to each of the employed 
is fixed, in the first instance, by the wages which they are paid. 
In case of private firms, the wages of the employer or manager 
are fixed at so much, and his share is proportionate to the 
amount so fixed; and the wages of every one else at the actual 
rate are taken as the measure of his contribution and claim on 
the profits. The method of payment shows greater variations : 
sometimes the whole profits are handed over every year; some- 
times part is handed over and part capitalised to form a kind of 
insurance fund, payable on death or retirement ; sometimes the 
whole profits are paid to the reserve fund. Which is the best 
method of payment is, perhaps, open to question. Probably a 
mixed system of immediate and reserved payments is the best. 
But in any case, the essential feature is maintained—that the 
workman has a direct personal interest in the results of his 
work. The system has been at work since 1842. It has 
been tried in France, in Germany, in England, and in 
Ireland,—in the building trade, in railway companies, in 
assurance companies, in publishing and printing, in agri- 
culture, and in mining. In all cases the results of its work- 
ing were marked and beneficial. Some of the experiments 
were temporary, and in some the system broke down; but in 
all instances it worked well while it lasted. The first experi- 
ment discussed by Mr. Taylor, that of the Maison Leclaire, the 
Parisian house-decorator’s business, is so well known that it 
hardly needs to have further attention drawn to it. It is suffi- 
cient to say that its institution was due to a desire on the part 
of Leclaire, the employer, to get honester and better work out 
of his men. ‘The result has been not only to effect that very 
desirable object, and largely to increase the profits of his 
business, but also to make his men capitalists on their own 
account while largely increasing their wages. Leclaire died in 
1872, but the house still goes on, and continues to increase 
in prosperity. In 1842 £475 by way of bonus in respect 
of profits were divided among 70 men; in 1872 the sum of 
£3,530 was divided among 600 men; in 1882, £9,630 was divided 
among some 1,100 men. These sums were, of course, in addition 
to the regular wages received by the men, which amounted in 
1872 to £29,000, and in 1882 to £42,000; while £62,000 stands 
to the credit of the ‘Mutual Aid Society,” a kind of benefit 
society consisting of employés, which is a sleeping partner in the 
business, and as such receives a yearly payment of five per cent. 
on its capital,—£8,000, one-half the whole employed therein. 

These results speak for themselves. That they were not due 
merely to Leclaire’s individual genius is proved by the fact that 
they have been realised at an accumulated rate since his death. 
That they were not due to the nature of the particular business, 
or to the nature of Frenchmen, is shown by the fact that equally 
good results have been reached in other businesses and other 
countries. For instance, M. Bord, of Paris, a pianoforte maker, 
tried a similar experiment in 1865, to avoid a repetition of 
strikes :— 

“ After deduction from the net profits of interest at ten per cent. 

on M. Bord’s capital, the remainder is divided into two parts,—one 
proportional to the amount already drawn as interest on capital by 
M. Bord, the other to the whole sum paid during the year in wages 
to the workmen. The former of these two parts goes to M. Bord; the 
latter is divided among all his employés who can show six months’ 
continuous presence in the house up to the day of annual dis- 
tribution.” 
The result was that in 1867 the bonus divided, in addition to 
wages at the full market rate, was £1,529, equal to 17 per cent: 
on the wages paid; and in 1882 was £5,205, or 20 per cent. on 
the wages,—showing that the business of the firm and the em- 
ployer’s profits had increased with the increase of wages. 

By far the most striking illustration of the good effects of the 
system is the case of its application to agriculture in Ireland so 
long ago as 1831, before even Leclaire had tried it in France. 
A large part of Ireland was then in a state of civil war, as in 
1881 :— 

“Tn the county of Clare in particular, all decent persons of all 
opinions affirmed that the country was no longer tulerable as a place 
of residence. The serving of threatening notices, the levelling of 
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walls, the driving-off of cattle, the beating of herdsmen, the compul- 
sory removal of tenants, the levying of contributions in money, the 
robbery of dwelling- houses, the reckless commission of murder, were 
driving the better class of inhabitants to desert their houses and seek 
refuge in some other quarter. Mr. J. S. Vandeleur had the cour- 
age to undertake an experiment in participatory agriculture on an 
estate of 618 acres, called Ralahine...... Nor was he deterred 
from, but rather confirmed in, his purpose by the treacherous murder 
of his own steward, perpetrated with at least the connivance of some 
of his own labourers. The agreement between the proprietor and 
the whole body of workpeople—men, women, and children, fifty-two 
in all—was that Mr. Vandeleur was to supply the land, buildings, 
implements, stock, and stores, and pay daily wages at the ordinary 
rate. The Association was to supply to the proprietor produce to 
the estimated value of £900 for rent and interest on capital.” 


The net profits were to belong to the Association, but were to be 
expended, not in individual distribution, but in purchasing the 
live stock, and for other objects advantageous to the association, 
“with presumably ultimate division among the labourers.” The 
experiment only lasted two years, as at the end of it Mr. 
Vandeleur lost his estate by gambling, and the new proprietor 
would not continue it. But while it lasted the steward said :— 

“ At harvest time the whole society used voluntarily to work 
longer than the time specified, and I have seen the whole body at 
these seasons act with such energy, and accomplish such great 
results by their united exertions, that each and all seemed as if fired 
by a wild, enthusiastic determination to achieve some glorious enter- 
prise.” 

One of the labourers said of the steward :— 

“Formerly we were looked upon as mere machines, and his busi- 
ness was to keep us in motion. For this reason it took the time of 
three or four of us to watch him, and, when he was fairly out of 
sight, you may depend we did not hurt ourselves by too much labour ; 
but now that our interest and our duty are made to be the same, we 
have no need of a steward at all.” 

This experiment differed from that of Assington in that 
the control of the business—the determination of what should 
be sown and when, and the sale of produce—was left to 
the proprietor and his steward. Until the labourer has been 
educated up to a higher point, some such control is per- 
haps necessary. Tor one thing, if the control were vested 
in the general body it is highly probable that, having once 
established a substantial reserve fund, the Association 
would wish to keep others out and become themselves 
in turn employers of labourers under themselves without 
participation in profits,—becoming, in fact, as was at one 
time charged against Leclaire’s establishment, nothing more 
than a “ combination of little masters.” The Ralahine method 
is a useful stepping-stone to the more perfect Assington system, 
and, being less perfect and more in consonance with the esta- 
blished system, is, perhaps, more capable of immediate success, 
and more likely to secure its adoption by landowners and em- 
ployers. It is not every one who is ready to give up a position 
of power even for profits; but when it is fairly brought home to 
them, every one would be willing to share profits with his 
labourers when he not only ministers to their well-being but in- 
creases his own profit too. We have not space to deal with the 
greatest English experiment in this direction—that of Messrs. 
Briggs’s collieries in 1864-1875. Its breakdown was due to 
causes which are hardly at work now—intense and deep- 
rooted personal hostility between trades unions and employers, 
and a somewhat arbitrary temper, perhaps, on the part of the 
particular employer. It is plain that to ensure permanent 
success the partnership between employer and employed should 
be put on a basis which cannot be altered without the formal 
consent of both parties, and the association should, if possible, 
be registered under the Companies Acts, so as to acquire an 
independent status. 

This is the method adopted in the latest experiment of the 
kind in this country,—an experiment which already gives good 
hope of success. In 1883 a company was formed, under the 
auspices of Mr. Albert Grey, on the model of the Leclaire 
establishment in Paris, to carry on the same business—of 
painting, decorating, and furnishing houses. The Decorative 
Co-operators’ Association, Limited, which has its head-quarters 
in Oxford Street, has a capital of £10,000 (of which half only 
has been issued) in £1 shares. The interest on capital is limited 
to 5 per cent. The profits, after payment of interest, are 
divided,—quarter to the managers, quarter to the “ Mutual Aid 
Society ” or Insurance Fund, and half to the workers and the 
Reserve Fund; 20 per cent. going to reserve and 30 per cent- 
divisible among the workers, in proportion to the wages earned 
by each. It is intended that, if the workers are willing, part of 
the bonuses should be paid in the shares of the company ; so 
that a ready way is provided for them of becoming themselves 
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capitalists and finding an investment for their savings. The 
company, though started as from February, only really got to 
work in the latter part of the year, but earned enough to 
pay nearly £3,000 in wages; and the speed and earnestness 
of the workmen has given such satisfaction that additional 
workshops have already had to be provided. There is not 
the smallest doubt that the effect of the system must be 
satisfactory. A new source of profit is tapped in the saving 
of the expense of superintendence and the greater energy 
and thoroughness which a man puts into a job when a direct 
aud immediate, as well as a future or indirect, benefit accrues 
by doing a job quickly and well. The experiment will be watched 
with close attention by every one who is interested in the pro- 
gress of the working-classes, and if successful, as no doubt it 
will be, we may hope to see it extended to other trades and tried 
on a larger scale. We heartily recommend Mr. Sedley Taylor’s 
book to those who are desirous of seeing not merely what results 
may be anticipated, but what results have actually been realised 
by profit-sharing. 


A JOURNEY IN EAST AFRICA.* 

From the internal evidence afforded by this work, we conclude 
that Mrs. Pringle had not extensively studied East Africa from 
books, or, indeed, Eastern travels of any kind, before she started 
with her husband in the summer of 1880, on a visit of inspection 
to the Church of Scotland’s Mission at Blantyre, near the 
former site of Bishop Mackenzie’s Mission. Had she done so, she 
would assuredly have expected to meet with most of the objects, 
incidents, and adventures that strike her with surprise, but are as 
familiar as the Landseer lions to all readers of eastern and east- 
ward travels; and, also, she would hardly have thrown a stone 
upon the Titanic cairn of testimony to the unpunctuality of the 
trains at Alexandria, the heat at Aden, the humours of Somali 
boys, and the naming of donkeys after European celebrities. 
The steady good-will and serious exactness with which Mrs. 
Pringle (whose husband refers to her portly volume as a “ little 
book”) narrates these wonders and many othe-s equally thrill- 
ing, are almost affecting. The reader at his own sweet will has 
probably learned long ago to pick up his African travel at 
Zanzibar, at the earliest, und then to be prepared to “skip” 
the derivation of ginger from the name of the island, and 
all description of the palace and the peculiarities of Seyid 
Burghash. Any reader who has not hitherto made this wise 
reservation will find it an alleviation in most instances, but espe- 
cially in the present case. Mrs. Pringle has certain things to tell 
which are interesting,—things that concern the mission and the 
achievements of Bishop Steere, whose loss is a great misfortune 
to the Christian settlements in East Africa,—but we cannot con- 
gratulate her when she invades the province of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague und Lady Duff Gordon, by attempting to depict the in- 
teriors of Mussulman households, and to draw the physical or moral 
portraits of Arabs. Her performances of either kind are feeble. 
African travel is exciting when it is well told, but it is rarely 
amusing; in this instance the first faint smile is provoked by a 
disillusion. We had cherished a man-Friday sort of notion 
about Dr. Livingstone’s well-known servant Chuma; but it is 
dispelled by the account of his entirely civilised—indeed, 
Neapolitan —behaviour when Bishop Steere suggested that he 
should accompany Mr. and Mrs. Pringle as interpreter on their 
journey to Blantyre. Chuma (he bas since died of consumption), 
declined to go unless the travellers agreed to take two of his 
friends. As they would have been purely ornamental, for they 
could neither cook nor do anything else that was required, this 
condition was not accepted. After much persuasion, Chuma 
consented to be separated from his friends, and started with the 
Bishop and Mrs. Pringle for the Consulate to get his agreement 
signed. Arrived at that imposing place, Chuma declared that 
his wife had recently died during his absence on an expedition 
with some other travellers, and that he was going to holda 
mourning feast with his friends, which would last beyond the 
date fixed for the sailing of the steamer. There was nothing 
for it but to give up the services of the disconsolate widower. 
The truth was that Chuma—whose conversion by his late master 
seems to have been of a transient kind—had got scent of a 
party who would employ him for a longer period at a higher 
rate, and thus contrived to shirk the Bishop's friends without 
hopelessly alienating the Bishop. 

Mrs. Pringle’s determination never to desert Mr. Pringle re- 
minds us of the noble resolution of an historic character. It is, 


* Towards the Mountains of the Moon: a Jovrrvey in East Africa. By Mrs, 
Pringle. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sousa, 
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however, irresistibly borne in upon our minds that it must have 
been rather hard on Mr. Pringle, after he had been led, by her 
exhaustion from the fatigue of their hurried departure, to “‘ enter- 
tain serious doubts whether she could get so far as Brindisi,” 
to be assured at each stopping-place that she would inevitably 
lose her life if she went on farther, and ultimately informed 
at Quillimane—* You cannot possibly leave the lady in Quilli- 
mane until your return from Blantyre ; for she would be sure to 
take fever and die. Now she has come so far, it will be safer 
for her to go on.” Says Mrs. Pringle, “ Fancy my relief!” 
Quite so: but the masculine and marital mind has room for 
a thought of Mr. Pringle in a dilemma clearly foreseen by St. 
Paul. However, all’s well that ends well; Mrs. Pringle did not 
desert Mr. Pringle, but carried out her purpose, came home in 
safety to renown, and recounted her adventures with such success 
that her friends have induced her to record them in print for the 
benefit of society. The book is a very pretty one, with two 
delightful flamingoes in scarlet and silver wading in golden 
waters on the cover. 

It would be unfair to convey the impression that there is 
nothing more than Chuma and flamingoes to interest Mrs. 
Pringle’s readers; but it is just to say that the writer might 
have put into a volume half the size of this one all she has to 
tell,—including her African fever, during which Mr. Pringle must 
have had a specially bad time, for he was afraid to give her 
quinine until the doctor arrived on the fourth day. A short 
history of Bishop Mackenzie’s Mission is welcome, for it re- 
freshes our memory of the good deeds of that eminent man; and 
the writer’s account of the founding of the Scottish Mission in 
memory of Dr. Livingstone in Kapeni’s country, on the Shiré— 
the Free Church people calling their station Livingstonia, and 
the Established Church people calling theirs Blantyre, after 
the birthplace of the great explorer—is also pleasant reading. 
Mrs. Pringle reminds us of the origin of the “ Universities 
Mission” in a passage that has an incidental interest just now, 
owing to the Portuguese action in Africa :— 

“Tn 1857, Livingstone returned to England, full of his recent dis- 
coveries in Africa, and with great hopes of being able to induce some 
of his countrymen to go out to the neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa 
and found a colony. He seems to have been perfectly sanguine as 
to their success us colonists, and also firmly to have believed that 
their presence there would be sufficient of itself to act as a check 
upon the slave trade. But along with this colony he was anxious to 
combine a Christian mission to the natives. However, his attempts 
at-procuring colonists proved utterly unsuccessful; neither did he get 
the encouragement he expected from the British Government—doubt- 
less because they saw the inconvenience of settling a British colony 
in the interior of a country whose coast was held by the Portuguese. 
Notwithstanding, he succeeded in arousing not only a strong desire to 
put an end to the horrors of the slave trade, but also a considerable 
amount of zeal for the spreading of Christianity among the heathen 
in those regions. This resulted in a project being started by the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in which those of Dublin and 
Durham afterwards joined.” 

The vicissitudes and wanderings of this mission, since its first 
mishap, under Dr. Livingstone, when its members found them- 
selves in a scrape very like ours in Egypt at the present day, 
fighting against the people whom they had come to aid, to its 
present settlement at Lake Nyassa, whence it will probably 
work its way ultimately to the Shiré highlands, are interesting. 

The personal adventures recorded by the author are remark- 
able only inasmuch as they were much less unpleasant and 
dangerous than those of most other travellers in Africa who 
have recounted their history. Mrs. Pringle tells us nothing new 
about “ natives,” except that when they are under the care of a 
doctor they will not cut their hair without his permission. We 
are not informed, either by her or by Mr. Pringle in the preface 
written by him, what was the result of their visit of inspection 
to the Mission of the Kirks. 





GENERAL COLIN MACKENZIE.* 
Tuts is the biography of a right noble gentleman, a soldier of 
heroic mould, a chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. Colin 
Mackenzie was one of the men who have helped to make and main- 
tain our Indian Empire; and though he had fewer opportunities 
of winning distinction than fell to some of his fellow-soldiers, 
yet, as touching ability, courage, and devotion to duty, he will 
bear comparison with the best of them,—even with his friend 
the immortal Havelock. The son of a father who had in his 
veins “ the blood of the Seaforth and of the Cochranes of Dun- 
donald,” and of an English mother of strong character, who 
** might have been taken as a fit representative of a Roman 
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matron,” he was born in London in 1806; and, the family being 
far from well off, he was glad to receive, in 1825, a cadet. 
ship in the Indian Army. It is significant of the old-schoo} 
harshness of his upbringing that at this time he had never been 
allowed any pocket-money, and was as ignorant of its value as 
a child of seven. His childhood, as may be supposed, was not 
happy: “ Every offence was visited with severity, flogging ad 
libitum was the rule, so that when the boys caught sight of their 
father they preferred escaping to meeting him.” To sensitive 
natures, childhood under these conditions must have been one 
long agony. But in the case of the elder Mackenzie, severity 
does not seem to have been incompatible with a sincere, if some- 
what lofty, paternal love. Colin, on his part, warmly loved his 
father, and always held his memory in high honour. When he 
reached Madras, at the age of nineteen, tall, slender, and agile, 
“the most beautiful boy his adjutant had ever beheld,” Colin 
Mackenzie knew as little of the ways of the world as of the 
value of money. He called on the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir George Walker, and after waiting some time in a 
room full of officers, he went up to the A.D.C. and said: 
“Can you tell me if I am to have the honour of 
an interview with the Commander-in-Chief or not? for 
I am not accustomed to kick my heels about in a great 
man’s ante-chamber.” The A.D.C. repeated this to Sir 
George Walker, who was greatly amused, and asked the 
audacious young ensign to dinner. A little later he had an 
interview with a more formidable customer than a Com- 
mander-in-Chief. While quartered at Aska, in the Northern 
Sirkars, he made a trip to Jagganath, and on his way back 
came to a village where he found a crowd of people before a 
small cave, who told him there was a tiger inside. Fetching 
his pistols, he crawled in up a passage barely wide enough for 
his broad shoulders, fired at a pair of great yellow eyes, which 
glared at him in the darkness, and then with some diffi- 
culty worked his way back ; but, finding the beast was not dead, 
he returned, fired another shot, and killed him. When brought 
out of the cave it proved to be not a tiger, as he had thought, 
but a huge hyena. A bold feat for a lad of less than twenty ; 
and the fearlessness he then showed (or the power of overcoming 
fear), he had afterwards frequent opportunities of displaying on 
momentous and trying occasions. 

In 1834 Mackenzie, at that time adjutant of the 48th 
Regiment, took part in the Coorg campaign. The Rajahs 
of this country, monsters of cruelty and insolence, were 
addressed by their subjects as “Great God,” and worshipped 
with prostrations and sacrifices. If a poor fellow standing 
in an attitude of devotion before his Sovereign chanced to 
lower his hands for an instant to brush away a mosquito, or 
for any other purpose, “a sign too well known” would be 
given by this soi-disant divinity, and the poor wretch made 
a head shorter in a twinkling. The last of these Rajahs, whom 
the East Indian Company dethroned, and who had ordered more 
executions than he could count, and been worshipped as a 
god, went afterwards to London to sue the Company for a large 
sum of money which they had confiseated. He often called on 
Major Mackenzie in England, generally at dinner-time, and, when 
asked what he would have, invariably replied, “ Mutton chop 
and currant tart,” which he probably enjoyed as much as being 
worshipped. 

Tn 1836 Mackenzie volunteered for service against the pirates 
in the Straits of Malacca, when he met with some stirring 
adventures, saw hard fighting, and bore himself so well as to 
win high praise from Captain Chads, R.N., the commander of 
the expedition. He was already known as an officer of capacity 
and promise, and in 1846 Lord Auckland selected him for 
political services in Afghanistan. His journey thither is 
described in a series of extracts from his Diary, on which con- 
siderations of space forbid us to dwell as we could desire. But 
one fact which he mentions is so remarkable that we cannot 
pass it by in silence. At Ferozpur he made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Clerk (afterwards Sir George Clerk), the Political Agent, 
who gave Mackenzie “ many curious details as to the social state 
of the motley multitude of small States over which he has the 
chief control.” 


“One community, consisting of about twenty thousand persons, 
has been for some hundreds of years literally without a government, 
each man being his own chief. This they have great pride in, and, 
strange to say, although pure Sikhs, and surrounded by neighbours of 
the worst character, they actually refrain from the worst vices of 
India, viz., lying and stealing. They shed blood, however, without 
remorse, and are an habitually warlike race, always going to 
their labours in the field armed to the teeth, The Rajah of 
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Patidla, about ten years ago, was in the habit of attacking 
these people, under the pretence of some long-forgotton, if not 
fictitious, claim to their homage. The British Government, to stop 
the effusion of much blood, interfered, and placed this now sole 
specimen of the pure original Sikh under the management of Mr. 
Clerk. Clerk was sorely puzzled how to deal with a tribe in which 
the son was wholly independent of the father, the labourer of the 
landlord, &c., who acknowledged no system of laws, and none in the 
wide world as their superior. After some years he persuaded them 
to elect fifty representatives, whose decisions, in which Clerk should 
agree, they promised to obey. But it was all in vain; for day by day 
the rising generation asserted their rights as they came to man’s 
estate, declaring they would not obey, as they had no hand in the 
election of the representatives to whom their fathers had given their 
votes; and, indeed, the elders themselves, when a case was decided 
against them, sturdily asked what right their eqaals had to lord it 
over them. They would resist unto blood any attempt to enforce the 
observance of avy rules whatever.” 


There is nothing new under the sun, and it is interesting to 
learn that there existed for centuries in the wilds of Indiaa 
community who realised in their lives the ideal anarchy that M. 
Elisée Reclus and Prince Krapotkine consider to be the end of 
civilisation, and the highest and happiest state to which man- 
kind can attain. The honesty and truthfulness of these sturdy 


mountaineers they would doubtless ascribe to the absence of 


government and police, and their fighting propensities to the 
provocation of their neighbours. It would be interesting to 
know what has been the subsequent fate of this strange com- 
munity,—if they are still lawless and veracious, or if their sub- 
mission to order has been followed by the loss of their charac- 
teristic virtues. 

At Peshawur, Mackenzie made the acquaintance of the cele- 
brated General Avitabile, Governor of the province under Ranjit 
Singh. Avitabile had served under Napoleon; and although 
his province was much better ruled than any other Sikh pro- 
vince, he certainly did not rule it with rose-water. When a 
village failed, from whatever cause, to pay tribute, it was 
forthwith burnt down, the crops and trees were destroyed, and 
the inhabitants slaughtered. Mackenziein his Diary tells some 
grim stories about this man, who seems to have combined a 
keen sense of humour with utter insensibility to pity. He told 
his guest that, suspecting a small chief of playing tricks, he con- 
demned him to pay a heavy fine, and to enforce payment had 
the poor wretch stripped and cold water poured over him night 
and day. ‘ Mais figurez vous, mon ami,” he added, “ce brigand 
est mort sans me rien donner !” 


Mrs. Mackeuzie, who, although her name does not appear on 
the title-page, is the acknowledged author of the book, relates 
over again the oft-told yet ever thrilling story of the first in- 
vasion of Afghanistan,—the most terrible record of imbecility 
and blindness, of blunders and crimes, of heroism and baseness, 
of selfishness and self-sacrifice, of great deeds and dire disasters, 
in the annals of British India, if not of the British Empire. 
When the outbreak took place at Cabul in which Sir Alexander 
Burnes, his brother, and William Broadfoot perished, Mackenzie 
was in a fort just outside the city, called Neshan Khan. This 
fort, which contained few soldiers but many women, was hotly 
beseiged by a large body of Afghans, and though General 
Elphinstone had 5,000 men in the cantonment, and might easily 
have rescued him, he could not muster up sufficient resolution 
to make the attempt. Im the end, Mackenzie was forced to 
abandon the Neshan Khan. |“ For two days he fought,” wrote 
one of his brother officers, ‘‘ and then cut his way to the larger 
force, who did not seem able to cut their way to him, bringing 
in all his men and the crowd of women and children safe, him- 
self getting two sabre wounds. <A more heroic action was never 
performed.” 

One of the most terrible episodes in the tragedy of Cabul 
was the treacherous murder of Sir William Macnaghten, of 
which Mackenzie was an eye-witness. When told that the 
Envoy had agreed to hold a conference with Akbar Khan, 
Mackenzie warned him that it was a plot for his destruction , 
but poor Macnaghten would not draw back. A thousand 
deaths, he said, were preferable to the life he had lately led. 
Mackenzie was also in great peril, and, as the following extract 
from his narrative will show, escaped only by great good-fortune. 
After saying that during the interview he stood apart, convers- 
ing with an old Afghan acquaintance, by name Ghulam Moyan- 
ud-din, he continues :— 

‘I afterwards remembered that my friend betrayed much anxiety 
as to where my pistols were, and why I did not carry them on my 


person. I answered that, although I wore my sword for form, it was 
not necessary at a friendly conference to be armed cap-i-pie...... 








At length my attention was called off from what he was saying by 
observing that a number of men, armed to the teeth, had gradually 
approached the scene of the conference, and were drawing round in 


asort of circle. This Lawrence and I pointed out to some of the 
chief men, who affected at first to drive them off with whips. I 
again resumed my conversation with Ghulam Moyan-ud-din, when 
suddenly I heard Muhammad Akbar call out, ‘ Bigir! bigir!’ (Seize! 
seize!) and turning round I saw him grasp the Envoy’s left hand with 
an expression on his face of most diabolical ferocity. Sultan Jan 
laid hold of the invoy’s right hand, they dragged him in a stooping 
position down the hillock, the only words I heard poor Sir William 
utter being ‘Az barai Khuda!’ (For God’s sake!). I saw his face, 
however, and it was full of horror and astonishment. I did not 
see what became of Trevor; but Lawrence was dragged past me 
by several Afghans, whom I saw wrest his weapons from him. 
Up to this moment I was so engrossed by observing what was 
taking place, that I actually was not aware that my own 
right arm was mastered, that my urbane friend held a_ pistol 
to my temple, and that I was surrounded by a circle of Ghaljais 
with drawn swords and cocked juzails. Resistance was in vain; 80, 
listening to the exhortations of Ghulam Moyan-ud-din, which were 
enforced by the whistling of divers bullets over my head, I hurried 
through the snow with him to the place where his horse was stand- 
ing, being despoiled en route of my sabre, and narrowly escaping 
divers attempts made on my life. As I mounted behind my captor, 
now my energetic defender, the crowd increased around us ; the cries 
of ‘Kill the Kafir! became more vehement, and although we 
hurried off at a fast canter, it was with the utmost difficulty that 
Ghulam Moyan-ud-din, although assisted by one or two friends, could 
ward off the sword-cuts aimed at me, the rascals being afraid to fire 
lest they should kill my conductor.” 

In the end, after getting a heavy blow on the head from a 
bludgeon, and after his faithful defender had received a wound 
on his shoulder while shielding him with his body, Mackenzie 
reached the fort, and was placed in a dungeon. Tor what befell 
him in his captivity—for the account how he went with Akbar 
Khan and General Elphinstone’s doomed army to the entrance of 
the Khurd Cabul Pass, how he returned with Akbar in the 
character of an hostage, how Akbar afterwards sent him with a 
message to General Pollock at Jellalabad, and how he twice 
crossed the mountains under the escort of a noted robber, 
literally carrying his life in his hand,—we must refer our readers 

. . . . a “ek a 
¢o the narrative itself, which is full of “ hairbreadth ’scapes and 
disastrous chances,” and deeply interesting. 

Ia the mutiny at Bolarum, in 1853, where Mackenzie was 
Brigadier, he behaved with singular heroism. Accompanied by 
a single officer, Lieutenant Murray, he faced, unarmed, at the 
gate of his compound, a crowd of mutinous sowars. He might 
easily have escaped, but feeling that “as a gentleman he could 
not run without a blow being struck,” stood his grounds 
and was so frightfully wounded that for many days he was 
like to die, and recovered as by a miracle. While he lay in 
bed, a garbled account of the incident reached Lord Dalhousie, 
then Governor-General, who, instead of rewarding Brigadier 
Mackenzie for an act of rare courage and devotion, blamed him 
for rashness and indiscretion. In many other respects he re- 
ceived scant justice. It was not until 1867 that he was made 
U.B., though he had been pronounced worthy of the honour 
both by Lord Dalhousie and Sir Charles Napier; and not until 
1871, after forty-six years’ service, that he was made a major- 
general. It is probable that he owed his slow advancement to 
his outspokenness; for, as he never stooped to flatter his supe- 
riors, so he never hesitated to condemn proceedings of which 
he could not approve. The second invasion of Afghanistan 
seemed to him as iniquitous as the first; and in 1878 he openly 
stigmatised the impending war against the Ameer as both a 
blunder and acrime. It is interesting to know that Marshal 
Von Moltke, whom General Mackenzie met at Silesia in 1880, 
fully agreed with him as to the uselessness of Lord Beacons- 
field’s war for a scientific frontier, as well from a military as a 
political stand-point. “have enough 
to do in holding their own position in Turkestan.” 


“The Russians,” he said, 


Mrs. Mackenzie is evidently a woman of wide reading and 
many accomplishments, and her book is both interesting and 
well written. We have only one fault to find with her. Her 
attack on the memory of Lord Canning, seeing that he is not 
here to defend himself, is not generous; and, seeing that he 
complimented her husband on his distinguished services, and 
made him Governor-General’s Agent at Murshedabad, not in 
the best of taste. Moreover, according to the testimony of Mr. 
Seton Karr, and other friends of Lord Canning, who have 
written to the daily papers on the subject, her charges are 
either exaggerated or imaginary ; and should her book go to a 
second edition, as it deserves to do, we trust that she will 
either modify or withdraw them. 
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THE STAGE-CRAZE.* 

We are rather overdone with the literature of “ the Profession ” 
just now, in the way of “ Memoirs,” “Impressions,” and volu- 
minous criticism. Minor novelists have of late taken their 
heroines from “the boards” freely, usually elevating them to 
rank and riches with a reckless liberality that is calculated to 
produce a depressing effect on virtuous poverty remaining be- 
hind to pick up the purse of Mr. Vortex, and repress the 
audacity of Dick Dowlas, in the persons of the modern repre- 
sentatives of those imperishable types. It is not at all sur- 
prising that actors, whose inverted life naturally tends to 
obscure their sense of the just proportions of things, and 
must afford even the exceptionally intelligent and well-informed 
among them but limited opportunities of apprehending the real 
business and the solid interests of the world, should be just 
now taking themselves very seriously indeed, and posing ina 
variety of ways that are ridiculous to the calm observer. That 
they are tempted to exhibit their shallow appreciation of the 
real constitution of things by behaviour of this kind, is an 
effect of the exaggeration that has become a national fea- 
ture, and is a note of the epoch. Society is not satisfied with 
the juste miliew in anything; and, having kept the actor un- 
duly down for a long time, it has now hoisted him up as un- 
duly, and invested a respectable profession with a sort of priest- 
hood of art. This is a baseless assumption, and it leads the 
persons thus put out of their place to assign a preposterous 
importance to themselves and their concerns. 

We know that under the actual foolish and unwholesome 
conditions of the actor’s business, and of his relations with the 
public—relations which, we must say, we regard as wanting 
in ‘dignity on both sides—what the French call réclame is 
even more than a part of a player’s stock-in-trade,—it 
has become his cireumambient atmosphere. But that actors 
resort to the kind of réclame that is common at present is 
much more the fault of their silly “patrons” than their own. 
When we read, for instance, the statement that Mr. Irving, 
a successful theatrical manager and a remarkable actor, 
is consulted, in confidence, on all sorts of subjects by great 
numbers of people of all classes, we do not laugh at Mr. Irving, 
—although we wish he could be saved from friends whose 
deficiency of humour prevents them from perceiving that 
they make him ridiculous by such a statement,—we remember 
the “mostly fools” of a departed philosopher. When 
we read that the Old World and the New are bound 
together by fresh ties because certain clever players have 
crossed the Atlantic, and carried on their business with 
credit and profit over the way, we smile, and allow for the 
eloquence of the advertising columns, and for “ too much zeal.” 
But when Mr. Irving’s “ Impressions ” of subjects on which his 
opinion is quite as valuable as Mrs. Todgers’s notion of a wooden 
leg are gravely set forth to the world, and quoted by persons other- 
wise reasonable, and as worthy of the attention of serious men 
who have to deal with the grave subjects of polity and national 
business, we cannot fail to perceive that there is a great deal of 
folly “about.” stheticism (so miscalled), with its lilies, its 
languors, and its occasional loathsomeness, is pretty well played 
out; but there is a “parlous” amount of affected enthusiasm 
and twaddly jargon in circulation, and it cruelly harms its 
favourites. A good picture is none the worse because people who 
go to look at it are told that it is a poem, a dream, a piece of 
music, and only the Higher Criticism knows what besides; for 
the sensible spectator is perfectly aware that it is simply a good 
picture. An eminent actor who is seriously propounded to the 
public as the guide, philosopher, and friend of society, and an 
Admirable Crichton to boot, must, however, be even a more 
remarkable man than his trumpeters proclaim him if he does 
not come to believe some of this. 

We have alluded to Mr. Irving because he is the most 
prominent object and victim of the present foolish social 
craze, which is turned to unscrupulous account by the manu- 
facturers of books; but as a matter of fact, the whole “ Pro- 
fession ” is rendered positively ridiculous by the jargon of the 
day. Bottom was not more effectually “translated ” from the 
peaceful weaver than is the player of the period from the actor 
whose own business was enough for him to mind, and his own 
place enough for him to keep. We recall the famous actors of 
the past, and we find it impossible to imagine Garrick, Philip 
Kemble, or Edmund Kean posing for arbiters of taste, gravely 
pronouncing on international politics, or seriously disclaiming 


* Stage-Struck; or, She Would be an Opera Singer. By Blanche Roosevelt. 
London : Sampson Low and Co. 


| an intention of going into Parliament. They had their vanity 





and their follies, and so had the society whose professional 
amusers they were; but the pose of the present time was not 
within the attainment,—and ,would not, we are convinced, have 
been to the taste,—of those great players. 

The stage-craze is doubly to be regretted for the sake of the 
actors themselves,—for the reason recently pointed out with per- 
fect truth by a contemporary, i.e., that the actor produces nothing 
by which what he claims as his “ art ” may be judged in the future, 
With the man, all that he has done dies; he is a name, per- 
haps a subject of dispute, when his acting has become hearsay 
and tradition; but a great deal of the fulsome flattery, the 
affected analysis—all tending to prove what uncommonly clever 
fellows the writers were—and the puerile details which only a 
passing craze rendered endurable even to the crazy, remain; to 
the wonder and contempt of a later time, taken up with some 
other magot. The tendency of our day is to make all eminent 
artists ridiculous by the jargon of society and print. But the 
painter who survives on canvas, the sculptor who lives in 
marble, has an advantage over the actor, who “is seen no 
more” when the curtain falls upon his “hour,” and on 
whose memory all this brag and twaddle is a libel. We 
lay the gilding on our gingerbread of every pattern so 
lavishly that the underlying substance disappears almost 
entirely ; and the process of taking off that gilding is neither 
pleasant nor popular. Believing, as we believe, that the present 
stage-craze is hurtful to the solid interests of the dramatic pro- 
fession, and detrimental to its leading members, and productive 
of a great deal of evil and misery in social life by inspiring silly 
boys and vain girls with the ambition to become actors and 
actresses, we welcome a revelation which will reach a portion of 
the public to whom it may do good, and which strips the gilding 
off the particular kind of gingerbread most in demand just now 
deliberately and completely. 

Miss Roosevelt’s novel is a story with a laudable purpose,—the 
warning of young American ladies, among whom, it seems, the 
stage craze is frightfully developed—especially in the operatic 
direction—against indulging their inclination. The social freedom 
enjoyed by the American girl, and the general publicity of Ameri- 
can life, probably count for a good deal in the frequency of an 
occurrence with which we are rapidly growing familiar in our 
own less emancipated society; and the “ Don’t!” which this 
story utters, urges, and reiterates, is a timely and charitable 
counsel given by one who knows. But, as we are bound 
to examine the execution while we praise the motive of 
this work, we must point out that the author fails in 
consistency. The “stage-struck” Annabel might have 
met with almost similar adventures, an equally villainous 
lover, an identical misfortune in the death of the rela- 
tive from whom she had expectations, and as sad a fate, if 
she had come to Europe for any other purpose than that of 
becoming a prima donna. <A great deal of irrelevant matter 
blocks and checks the narrative; and the secrecy practised bya girl 


' who is represented as so good as Annabel, while in the constant 


companionship of her mother, is a bad trait, whose importance 
the writer, in her care to lead up to the melodramatic conclusion 
of the story, fails to estimate. As a novel, Stage-Struck is of 
fair average merit,—readable, but not remarkable. It is when 
the author illustrates her text by forcible, downright descrip- 
tions; when she depicts the persons with whom an aspirant 
to stage-life must be brought into contact, the schemes 
which she must either defeat or connive at (not romantic 
schemes—nothing to do with the young noblemen whose 
blandishments Mr. Vincent Crummles dreaded for the Phe- 
nomenon, but sordid calculations and exactions), that her readers 
appreciate the sense and ability of the book. To all this portion 
of the narrative, whose scene is laid partly in Milan and partly in 
England, we can accord hearty praise, and we accept it on the 
author’s assurance as “a relation of actual facts.” She tells us 
that in this story of how a prima donna is made, she gives us 
“the truth laid bare in all its nakedness.” It is an ugly, un- 
prepossessing, ignoble nudity, and one from which we hope many 
American and English girls will turn away, cured of the stage- 
craze. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_—>———_- 

The Historical Monuments of France. By James F. Hunnewell. 
(James R. Osgood, Boston; Triibner and Co., London.)—Tkis work, 
which, as touching print, paper, binding, and illustrations, leaves 
nothing to be desired, is evidently intended rather for American than 
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for English readers, although it may be useful to the latter. The 
author’s minute instructions concerning the crossing of the Channel, 
the difference between first and second class carriages, the quality of 
French hotels, and the speed of trains on French railways, are amusing, 
althongh, as they may be found in any common guide-book, somewhat 
out of place in an introduction to the historical monuments of France. 
Mr. Hunnewell has doubtless visited most, if not all the castles, 
abbeys, and churches he describes; but his book is none the less a 
compilation, and rather a traveller’s vade mecum than a work of 
original research. Literary charm it has none : the style is generally as 
pald, as abrupt, and as unadorned as that of a child’s primer or an 
auctioneer’s catalogue; and its woodenness is increased by a careful 
avoidance of the word “ which,’’ whereof Mr. Hunnewell seems to have 
taken a vow never in any circumstances to make use. Here isa speci- 
men of his descriptions:—“ The town of Loches is quaint and 
quiet. It is now surrounded by a pleasant rural country, that is 
flat or varied by low hills. There are a few quaint medieval 
gates, several ancient houses, and some old-world narrow streets, 
above all which rise the long grey walls, the towers, and roofs 
of Louis XI.’s castle. It occupies a large and rocky but low 
hill. A rather steep and narrow winding street leads to the gate, 
placed in an archway flanked by towers.” The author speaks of 
Mary Stuart as a “ bewitching woman, whose affairs have made so 
much discussion, and whose days were spent in such a wide variety 
of castles.”’ Sometimes, by way of change, he breaks into a paroxysm 
of fine writing, and pens such passages as these :—“ In this secluded 
corner of a town, remote and now decayed, is a creation of the dark 
ages, with a radiant beauty not yet rivalled by anything that wide 
and wise and rich America has built. No feeble men designed and 
made the mighty walls of Carcasonne, and neither ignorance nor 
thought drawn forth by force imagined and made rich in art its 
church. <A ray of light had touched a mind God had endowed, 
and that from things material formed for Him this graceful 
and resplendent offering. . . . . . The frightful siege and 
massacre of twenty thousand men and women, it is said, at 
Béziers occurred.” Yet, despite these. eccentricities of style, the 
work is by no means badly done; it supplies a want, and the study 
of it can hardly fail to add to the interest of travel in France, the 
chief of whose historic monuments are fully, if rather queerly, 
described. The illustrations are numerous and excellent; and the 
value of the book for purposes of reference is enhanced by an index 
at once accurate and minute. 

The Heir of Aylmer’s Court. By M. HE. James. 3 vols. (Elliot 
Stock.)—This novel is divided by a pretty sharp line into two parts, 
one of which is, it seems to us, eminently absurd; the other is a 
fairly reasonable and readable tale. In the first, we have a certain 
Clande, who is brought over by her half-sister, and is supposed to be 
the “heir of Aylmer’s Court.” But Claude is, it turns out, a young 
woman, not a young man, and Aylmer’s Court belongs by right 
toacertain Jack Aylmer. “Claimants” generally are bad enough ; 
but what are we to say of a female claimant, who dresses up as 
aman? The sister’s motive is, it turns out, to revenge herself 
on Mr. Jack Aylmer, who had declined the honour of marrying 
her in his father’s time. Could a wilder scheme be imagined? Of 
course it breaks down. Claude makes up her mind to tell the truth, 
and even without this the secret is discovered. Then comes the 
second part. Clande is now, so to speak, “clothed” (in woman’s 
dress), and in her right mind. From this point the story moves 
briskly on. There are Italian suitors to the young lady, whose ways 
are pleasantly described, and indeed all the scenes of Italian life are 
humorous and fine. Then there is a lively American girl, who makes 
the action move more briskly. As it all ends with ‘‘ You are still the 
Lady Clare,” every one is satisfied; but the better we think of the 
second part of the story, the more astonished we are that any one 
capable of writing it should have been capable of writing the first. 

Cheshire Gleanings. By William A. Axon. (Tubbs, Brook, and 
Chrystal, Manchester; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London.) —Cheshire 
Gleanings does not answer to its title so well as the ‘ Lancashire 
Gleanings” of the same writer. Some of the sketches, though they 
are all fairly interesting, have the very slightest connection with the 
county of Chester, and others none whatever. One, which raises 
expectation, is entitled “Tennyson’s ‘ Northern Cobbler,’ a Cheshire 
Man ;” but when the reader gets to the end of it, he finds that 
the title means precisely the reverse,—that Tennyson picked up the 
tradition which he has woven into the poem in his native Lincoln- 
shire. All Mr. Axon has to say upon the subject is that a similar 
tradition exists in Cheshire. The sketch called “Sion y Boddiau” 
has no more to do with the County Palatine than with the country of 
Palestine ; and it seems rather hard on the reader who wants to 
know something about Cheshire to have imposed on him the thrice- 
told story of Dr. Moffat’s life, merely because that divine happened 
in his early youth to work a short time as a gardener at High Leigh. 
Then, because the Beauty of Buttermere, celebrated by Wordsworth, 
was tricked into a marriage with a bigamous scoundrel from Mottram- 
in-Longendale, we get all her history and a long quotation from 





Wordsworth’s poem into the bargain. Mr. Axon asks and answers 
the very unnecessary questions— Did Harold die at Chester ?” and 


“Was Marat a teacher at Warrington?’ It might almost with 
equal relevancy be asked if the Man with the Iron Mask 
was imprisoned in Knutsford Gaol, and if the “Letters of 
“Junius” were written on the banks of the Dee. The best thing 
in the book is the account of the Mystery and Miracle Plays, with 
which, in the olden times, the citizens of Chester were wont to be 
entertained during Whit Week. These plays were performed by the 
various trade companies. Those called mysteries were dramatic re- 
presentations of scenes of Biblical history, or of matters intended to 
symbolise one or other mysteries of the Christian faith; while the 
miracle dramas were founded on the saintly legends of the Church of 
Rome. Mr. Axon quotes a curious proclamation made by William 
Newall, “Clarke of the Pendice,’’ in the twenty-fourth of Henry 
VIII., which sets forth in quaint and homely phrase the motive and 
justification of those who adopted this method of bringing religion 
home to the people. The opening sentence—which is surely the 
longest in the English language—begins thus:—“ For as much as 
ould tyme, not only for the augmentation and increase of the body and 
catholick faith of our Saviour, Jesu Christ, and to exert the minds of 
common people to good devotion and holsome doctrine thereof, but also 
for the commonwelth and prosperity of this citty, a play and declara- 
tion of divers storyes of the Bible, beginning with the creation and fall 
of Lucifer, and ending with the generall judgment of the world, to be 
declared and played in Whitsome weeke, was devised and made by 
one Sr. Henry Francis, somtym moonck of this monestery dissolved, 
who abtayning and gat of Clemant, then bushop of Rome, a 1000 
dayes of pardon, and of the bushop of Chester at that tyme 40 dayes 
of pardon, granted from thensforth to every person resorting in 
peaceble manner with good devotion, to hear and see the said playes 
from tyme to tyme, as oft as they shall be played within the sayed 
citty.”’ And much more of the same sort; for the foregoing citation 
is only about one half of this portentous sentence. The parts 
assigned “to the craftsmen and occupations of the sayed citty ’’ were 
sometimes quaintly congruous. Thus, the tanners did the Fall of 
Lucifer; the drapers the Creation and Murder of Abel; “the good 
symple water leaders and drawers of Deey ”’ acted the story of the 
Flood; the cappers and linendrapers that of Balaam and bis Ass, and, 
it’ is satisfactory to know, “set it out lively;” the bakers set 
forth the Last Supper; and to the cooks fell “the Harrowing of 
Hell.’”’ Some of the stage directions were as primitive as the times 
with which they dealt, and are realistic enough to have been drawn 
up by the Zola of the period. In the drama on the Fall of Man the 
following ‘“ direction ”’ is given:—“ Then Adam and Eve shall stand 
naked, and not be ashamed.” In the “ Harrowing of Hell’’ the 
worst sinners are rascally brewers and innkeepers who make their 
ale and sell ‘‘smalJl cuppes, moneye to wyn.” ‘The ideal heaven of 
that age was probably a state of existence in which people could get 
drunk every night without having headache next morning. It is 
hard to realise that only three and a half centuries—equal to five 
consecutive lives of three-score-years-and-ten—separate us from the 
twenty-fourth of Henry VIII., miracle plays and monks, monasteries 
and mysteries, witchcraft and diablerie, the despotism of the Tudors, 
and the dawn of the Reformation. When we grow impatient with 
the slowness of the world’s progress, we should remember that though 
the days may seem long the ages are short. We have said enough to 
show that Mr. Axon’s book, though it contains some irrelevant and 
even trivial matter, has also much that Cestrians and antiquaries 
will find interesting. 

Red Deer. By Richard Jefferies. (Longmans.)—Mr. Jefferies gives 
to this little treatise all the charm that we have now learnt to 
associate with his style. His first three chapters are, for the most 
part, a description of Exmoor scenery, as the writer saw it himself 
at midsummer. He tells how he traversed the meor, with what 
delight he came to the hollows with which now and then a stream 
intersects it; how keenly he scanned the country for its wild in- 
habitants; how these bore themselves when he approached them. 
All this is given with admirable force. Then we get a number of 
interesting details. Mr. Jefferies does not believe that the stags 
destroy or purposely hide their cast-off horns; but he confirms 
the common belief that they are seldom found. In fact, hardly 
one in ten of those that must be yearly shed turns up; and 
this though they are valuable enough to be very diligently 
searched for. Such as are found are commonly single, and have 
to be put, we are told, for the most part into hinds’ heads. On 
the other hand, the common belief that the hart’s horn is a 
poisoned weapon is dissipated. Dogs certainly recover from its 
wounds with marvellous rapidity; and men do not suffer if they 
are healthy. Stag-hunting as a sport seems to be popular, and, if 
our author is right, to be humanising in its general effect. At all 


events, Exmuvor folk are exceptionally courteous and sociable. One is 
a little staggered, however, when we read of how the hind, when she 
| ig started by the hounds, will, if she is followed by a calf, knock the 
little creature into a bush to save it from them. 





“The calf will lie 
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perfectly still, and the hounds go past after the mother.” Probably 
the human hunters are seldom near enough to see this done; but he 
who could see it and follow the mother to her death must be hard- 
hearted. Hinds, it is interesting to learn, run longer than stags, a 
fact partially accounted for by the consideration that they are hunted 
in cold weather. They are also far more crafty. A stag runs 
straight ; a hind doubles, and uses many devices to elude its pursuers. 
With one question we will conclude our notice of a charming book. 
If deer are never shot, why are they so afraid of the gun? Is it 
an instinct inherited from the old poaching times, which will become 
obliterated as years go on? 


“ Chinese” Gordon. By Archibald Forbes. (Routledge.)—Mr. 
Forbes does not pretend to any originality in this volume. It is only 
a compilation from previous works on the same subject, especially 
from the two which he terms “ authoritative ’’—Dr. Andrew Wilson’s 
“ Ever-Victorious Army,” and Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘Colonel Gordon 
in Central Africa.” As for the more recent volume of Mr, Hake, he 
says :—I have acknowledged the quotations made from Mr. Egmont 
Hake’s volume, which are taken only from the few passages of it 
which are not, as is my own work muainly, a digest of the two original 
works named above.” By a large number of readers, Mr. Forbes’s com- 
pact little book wil! be preferred to any of its predecessors. It is 
a clear, compact narrative, with no padding in the shape of long 
letters, and no digressions in the form of panegyrics on Gordon, or 
reflections on those with whom or for whom he has had to work. With 
the purely spiritual side of General Gordon’s nature, Mr. Forbes can 
hardly be supposed to be in perfect sympathy, the more especially as 
he is not personally acquainted with the man. It is unnecessary to 
say, however, that few writers are more fitted than Mr. Forbes to do 
justice to General Gordon as a man of action. The story of the toils 
and triumphs, of the battles and journeys, in China and the Soudan 
is told in a very spirited fashion indeed. Mr. Forbes gives his 
writing a little flavouring of the slang indulged in by the sabreur 
and the “special.” But that is, on the whole, enjoyable. Mr. Forbes 
occasionally shows, too, that he is a partisan. Thus he writes :—“ In 
May, 1881, the Marquis of Ripon was sailing for India to succeed 
Lord Lytton in the Viceregal rule. There was the general realisa- 
tion that India needed a strong moral tonic after a rdéyine so 
enervating and deteriorating.’”’ This may be a quite correct descrip- 
tion of Lord Lytton’s reign in India; in our opinion it is. But in 
a work which is essentially a narrative, and in no sense controver- 
sial, does it not appear to be “ matter in the wrong place”? Viewed 
as a whole, however, Mr. Forbes’s biography of “‘ Chinese’”’ Gordon is 
very heartily to be commended. 

Binko’s Blues: a Tale for Children of all Ages.. By Werman 
Charles Merivale. (Chapman and Hall).—Mr. Merivale means his 
book to amuse “ children of all ages.’’ We should think,—but we say 
it with diffidence, knowing how amazingly ’cute the little folks are 
nowadays,—that it would be chiefly “children of a larger growth’”’ 
who would appreciate it. For it is in part a satire, always good- 
humoured, on social wrongs and actual personages—satire which it 
must require a good deal of knowledge of ‘ who is who,” among 
other things, to appreciate. Still, there is incident which readers 
whom the satire will not touch, will like, and a general sense of fun, 
with jokes and puns somewhat of the Christmas-time kind, which do 
not make much impression as they are silently read, but might well 
move laughter when they are uttered alond. We shall give a speci- 
men of Mr. Merivale’s manner, a portrait which it will not be difficult 
to recognise :— 

“ Another remarkable figure in the procession was the Court 
tragedian Monopol, or the Only One. His was a fine, keen face, 
and a curious manner and expression. His hair was long and 
dreamy as a woman’s, and about the man there was a singular 
magnetism which much affected men and women both, and caused 
him to be much flattered in public and much run down in private 
(except by his few friends), as was the most unusual habit of the 
world in which my story happened. What was oddest about him 
was this,—that he seemed to quiet observers to have, while in private 
something reserved and reticent and modest, a keen sense of fan of 
his own as to the real worth of all the trumpet-blowing that went on 
in the Court of Floriline. When he took up the blowing of his own 
trumpet as I have described it, it was with a curious wink of the 
eye and an odd smile about the mouth, which suggested to those 
same observers that he knew more than he cared to say. And it 


is a fact that, in varying degrees, the same seemed genert ally true of 
the chief celebrities in this procession. ..... | They | walked arm- 
in-arm in the procession, crowned with roses s and bearing images of 
silver in the form of boats, which contained pure and flowing butter, 


with which at intervals they playfully sprinkled each other.” 
MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusrLicaTions.—In addition to the 
major Magazines, we have received the following for June:— 
Magazine of Art, containing engravings of some notable pic- 
tures and sculpture in the Academy Exhibition, among others 
“The Gladiator's Wife” and “The Mower.” — English Il/us- 
trated Magazine, a good number.—Part 3 of Artists at Home, the 
portraits of the persons and the pictures of the homes given in the 
photo-engravings being those of L. Alma Tadema, R.A.; R. Redgrave, 








sees 


honorary retired R.A.; J. Pettie, R.A.; and F. Dicksee, R.A—L’ Ari, 
—Part 20 of Greater London.—Antiquarian Magazine.—Army and 
Navy Mayazine.—Science Monthly.—Journal of Education.—Science 
Gossip.—Sanitary Record. — Zoophilist. — Folk-Lore Journal.—The 
Theatre, a good readable number.—The Month, which opens with 
an article by the editor on “Home and Foreign Freemasonry,”— 
Gentleman’ s Magazine, which gives particulars of a process for keeping 
mutton fresh for at least two months after the sheep has been killed, 
—Belgravia.—Andover Review.—Ouwford Magazine.—Irish Monthly.— 
London Society.— Merry Eng!and.—Time.—Good Words, to which Mr, 
A. J. C. Hare contributes the first of a series of articles on Holland, 
—Cuassell’s Magazine, in which a new serial story is commenced by 
Mr. J. B. Harwood.—Aunt Judy’s Magazine.—Chambers’s Journal,— 
All the Year Round.—Leisure Hour.—Sunday at Home, in which two 
new stories are commenced.—Boy’s Own Paper.—Sunday Magazine, 
—Vol. 1 of On Guard, the monthly organ of the Young “Men's 
Friendly Society.—Sunday Talk.—La Saison.—Ladies’ Treasury,— 
Harper's Magagine, a capitally illustrated nuamber.—American Journal 
of Mathematics—Atlantic Monthly. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d per yard. 





HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZES. C. HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“LIBERTY” ART CUR Lacie CHINTZ AND 
FFS 


“ y 3 & 
LIBERTY? ee tse 
* | ORIGINAL INVENTH INS IN ” LADIES? 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 


ART Sie aR ey COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


F A B R | C S$ e PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


East India Hous nie wince ‘ 
New Patrerns Post FREE. & Ches = m A + REGENT STREET, W. 





“Ts as nearly taste’ess as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.”’—Lancet. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 


‘Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.”’— British Medical Journal, 
Hate 9 nauseous ernet tations follow after 
vallowed.”’—Medical Press. 
s +5 oon in capsuled bottles, at 
Is 44, 28 Gd, 43 9d, and 9s, Of 
Che mi ists everywhere, 








Established upwards of Half a Cefhtury. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 





Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Ee P P S 


(Breakfast) 


c O CG O 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


°§ 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 


CHINA SERVICES. 


A. | 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
| 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








“A valuable and refreshing drink, and a capital 


zO E D O N E = blood and nerve restorer.” 


April 21st, 1884. 


HUNYAD 


H. A. Attautt, M.R.C.P. 


GREATLY 
IMPROVED IN In CHAMPAGNE BOTILES at a GREATLY 
QUALITY REDUCED PRICE. | JANOS 
s 
AND In MINERAL WATER BOTTLES at LEMONADE 
FLAVOUR. PRICES. | 








APOLLINARIS. 





“Tts numerous competitors 
appear to have, one after 
another, fallen away.”’— British 


-ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 


Medical Journal, May 31st, 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


1884, on the International . 
Health Exhibition. OIL. 


| “The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD," 
| Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
* Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM, 
The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral- Water Dealers, at Ils 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


| The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
| no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 


had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6, and 21s. Can be sent by post 
| for 3d extra to 
| A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 
Admission, ls. Illustrat-d Catalogue, ls. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, Piccadilly, W. 

The SIXTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION now open, from 
9a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 1s; Illustrated Catalogue, 
1s; Season Tickets, 5s. 

ALFRED EVERILL, Secretary. 


ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 
SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 15th, 1884. Cheques 
crossed Bank of Kngland, and Posi-Office orders made 
ayable to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N. CUS- 
'ANCK, should be sent to the Mansion House. 


USIVERsity COLLEGE, 








LONDON, SCHOOL. 


The HALF TERM begins JUNE ‘6th. FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for early in July. 
—Prospectuses and particulars may be obtu.ined 
from the OF FICE, Gower Street, W.C. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary. 


ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

A PUBLIC MEERTING will be HELD at the 
MANSION HOUSE on MONDAY, June 16th, at 3 
o’clock p.m , ina'd of the funds of this charity, the 
Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 

Yards of Admission will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the Secretary at the Hospital. 

NEWTON H. NIXON, Sceretary. 
ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED, in September, in the Girls’ Grammar 
School, Aston, Birmingham, an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS, Certificated. Subjects : — English, 
French, and German. Salary from £80 to £100, 
according to qual fications. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may 
be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 
King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, 

Birmingham, June 5th, 1884. 

HE VICAR of BRILLEY (Hereford- 
shire), desires to recommend a good PRIVATE 
SCHOOL in Surrey, from which his son has just 
gained a Public Se! ool Schola:ship.—Address, Kev. 
J.W. LEE, Brilley Vicarage, Whitney, Herefordshire. 


LUNDELL’S | 





SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 164. 
A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 250 BOYS 
ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School is a mile distant from the Town. Fes 
{inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year ; for Day 
Boys, £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £60) a 
year. 

Recent Distinctions.—Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol College, First-Class Classical Tripos, &c., 1883, 
Second Wrangler-hip, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Close Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
oan First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 


T EOBALDS, WALTHAM CROSS, 
N. (12 miles from London).—Principal, Rev. 
J. OSWALD JACKSON, assisted by Five Masters. 
Limited numbers. Home comforts; motheriy care 
for delicate boys ; individual teaching for backward 
ones, Playground of six acres; first-class honours 
gained at last Cambridge Local, with honours in 
Mathematics. Prospectuses on application. 


Beucation in FRANCE.—A few 

ENGLISH BOARDERS, above 16, are 
RECEIVED by Mous. MICHAUD, at DIJON, who 
has great experience with Army Students. Highest 
references in France and England. 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHFIRE., 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, C :mbridge. 
Second Master—E. W. Symons, M.A., Fereday 


Fellow of St. John’s College, and formerly Scholar of | 


Univer-ity College, Oxford. 

Foreign Languages—Rev. C. F. Miller, B.A., 
Leipsig University, and late Scholar of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford. 

FE. P. Guest, B.A. late Exhibitioner, Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Rev. A. St. John Gray, B.A., 
late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; H. M. Buller, 
B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

Mnsic Master—Percy Godfrey. 

Science Master—Rev. Pelham Ogle, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. Peter’s Vollege, Cimbridge. 

H. Clongh, C.M. (Junior School). 

The objects aimed at in this School are—(1) to give 
to every boy, whatever his ability, proper individual 
attention ; (2) to ensure to every boy the means of 


well-being and well-doing. It is sought to attain | 


these ends by providing an unusually large staff of 
able Masters, and by making all the school 
appliances and surroundings of every kind as guod as 
possible. 

The School is beautifully placed in a most healthy 


situation, in the midst of large, open, and well-kept | 


grounds. It has an excellent school chapel, play- 
ground, aud cricket-ground, gymnasium, library, 
carpen er’s workshop, a swimming-bath, laboratory, 
new and airy class-rooms, good dormitories, and a set 
of studies which for size and comfort are unsurpassed. 

The modern side is fully organised, and special 
arranvements are made for teaching a limited 
number of boys French and German colloquially. 

A limited number of Scholarships tenable at the 
School are awarded to deserving boys, the sons of 





gentlemen, who need assistance in preparing for the | 
ns 


Unive 


ities, 





Terms for Boarders—Under thirteen, from £65 to | 





sixty-five guineas; above thirteen, from £72 to 
seventy-two guineas, 

Certain conditional advantages are offered to sons 
of Clergymen. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


N OLB A COLLEGE, 
a BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
he house is spacious and standsin its own grounds, 
Prospectuses on application. 


] EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
; (for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, W. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of ANCIENT and 
MODERN HISTORY is now VACANT. —Applica- 
tions and testimonials to be sent to the SECRETARY 
not later thau June sth. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL— 
b SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be 
COMPETED FOR on Jaly 22nd. For further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. HEAD MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne. 











COMPLETED SCHEME 





,', Glas HILL SCHOOL. 


NEW FOUNDATION DAY, 
WEDNESDAY, June 25th, i884. 








PROGRAMME OF PROCEEDINGS. 

At Half-past One.—Luncheon will be on the table 
| for visitors in the dining-hall, presided over by the 
Head Master. 

*,.* For Tickets, price 103 6d, it is requested that 
— SS be made to the Secretary at the 
School. 
| At Three o’clock the Pr'zes and Certificates will be 

distributed in the Chapel by 
| The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M.A., M,P. 

It is hoped that W.S. Caine, E-q., M.P. for Scar- 
| borough, will be among the speakers. 

After the Distribution the Choir will perform in the 
Chapel Mendelssolin’s Motett, ‘‘ Hear my Prayer.” 

The Prizes will ke on view all day till 4 o’clock; 
also the Drawings, Etchings on Wood, Coilections of 
Plants and Insects, &e. 

Tea and Coffee will be provided in the dining-hall 
during the afternoon and evening. 

Omnibuses will meet the following trains at the Mill 
Hill Stations :— 

Great Northern, Down: Those that arrive at the 
| Mill Hull Station at 11.59, 1.39, 2.38, 3.33, 4.8, and 4.59. 

Great Northern, Up: Those that leave the Mill Hill 

Station at 6 35, 7.17, 8.10, and 9.6. 

Midland, Down :—Those that arrive at the Mill Hill 
| Station at 11.11, 2.3, and 5.0. 

Midlar.d, Up: Those that leave the Mill Hill Station 

at 6.14 and 8.58. 

R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit., M.A., 
Head Master. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 

v BANK, Limited, 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at 
the HEAD OFFICE in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 16th day of July next, at 1 o'clock precisely, for 
the purpose of receiving a half-yeirly Report from 
the Directors, and to declare a Dividend. 

28th May, 1834. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary, 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed 
to prepare for the dividend on the lst July next, and 
will Reopen on the 4th July. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company 
on the 30th June will be entitled to the dividend for 
the current hal on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names, 














“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
cansed by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 
Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weak-st Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
| Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pampblet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 

| tion of Sight free. 





OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. | 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


K. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 
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HYDROPATHIC, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
FOR TERMS APPLY TO 
Mr. FARQUHARSON, 


Resident Manager and Secretary. _ 


LFRACOMBE.—The [LFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
d’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 18387. 
Paid-up Capital ... “ -» =£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund se ne ws» £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbnry, London, E.O. 
HGENIX FIRE OFFiCE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstTaBLisHeED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. — 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... «.. £2,500,000 





Capital Paid up... see ae sen -~ 250,000 

Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed os soe ee 812,000 

Other Funds exceed 1,000,000 


Tota. INVESTED Funps Upwarps OF Two MILLIONS, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvik M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrice—S GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR ATTHE . 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.%. 
Q WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
§.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deporit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full oo: on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
| Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


FRY’S| pore 
| zs CARACAS COCOA. 
| ‘*A most delicions and valuable 
jarticle.’’—Standard. 














| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA type COCOA EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 

In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 


Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 











OUR DOORS FROM 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S, 

The WEST-END DEPOT for SPECIALTIES for 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c., 24 and 26 
BROMPTON ROAD, ALBERT GATE, 8.W. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites for st ble use. 

Carriages, Horses, Harness, Bicycles, and Tricycles 
sold and bought on commission. 

The Proprietors direct attent‘on to the 

REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 

for High-clacs Men Servants for the House or Stable 
wanted or requiring employment; a'so for the Sale 
or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Department are a; follow, viz. :— 


s. d. 

Entry of Horse for sale or wanted...... 5 0 
” of os 99 tates 2 6 

ae Servant wanted .............00... 5 0 


es < requiring employmeut 2 0 
Applications for forms and all communications to 
be addressed to the Proprietors of 
THE ALBERT GATE MART AND REGISTRY, 
24 and 26 Brompton Road, Albert Gate, S.W. 
FOUR DOORS FROM MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S, 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Mappiacturers 
ee. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 


THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FRER. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is qu'ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the dise1se attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 91 per box. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair ‘Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; C:mses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

{URES of SEVERE COUGH and 

J COLD by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. T. Jounson, Chemist, Leek : 
—*An elderly gentleman labouring under a severe 
cold and cough d+r'ved snch rapid and surprising 
benefit from the Wafers, that he now recommends 
them to all his friends suffering in a similar manner, 
I could, if necessary, furni-h you with numerous 
testimonials from persons who have derived special 
benefit from their use.’’ They give instant relief and 
rapialy cure asthm, consumption, coughs, bronchitis, 
and all di-orders of the breath and luogs. To singers 
and public speakers they are invaluab e for clearing 
and strengthening the voice, and taste pleasantly. 
Price 1s 144, 23 9d, 4s 6d,and 11s per box. Sold by 
all Chemists. 


if ‘OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Nervovs 



















, TRRITABILITY.— No part of the haman machine 
requires more constant supervision than the nervous 
system, for upon it our healt h—and even life—depends. 
These Pills strengthen the nerves, and are the sifest 
general purifiers of the blood. Nansea, headache, 
giddiness, numbness, and mental apathy yield to them. 
They dispatch in a similar manner those distressing 
dyspeptic sympt ms, st machie pains, fulness at the 
pit of the stomach, abdominal cistension, and regulate 
alike capricious appetites an ¢ nfined bowels—the 
commonly accompanying s'gus of defective or dimin- 
ished nerve-tone. Holiovay’s Pills are particularly 
recommended to pers ps of stncions and selentary 
hab ts, who gradu il'y fa 1 int» a uervons and irritable 
state, unless some such rstorative be occasionally 
taken. 





ey 


THE NEW NOVELs, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


VENUS’ DOVES. By Ida Ash. 


WORTH TAYLOR. 3 vol:, 


KEEP TROTH. By Walter 1, 


BicKNELL, M.A. 3 vols. 


The MASTER of ABERFELDIR, 


By James Grant, Author of ‘The R 
War,” &c. 3 vols, 7 


The MAN SHE CARED FOR, 


By F. W. Rogtnson, Author of “ Grandmother's 
Money,” &c. 3 vols, 


OMNIA VANITAS. 


Forrester. Third Edition, 1 vol. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW WORK by VERNON LEE. Now ready. 
EUPHORION: Studies of the Antique 


and the Medizevalin the Renaissance. By VERNoN 
Ler, Author of ‘ Ottilie,’ &c, In 2 vols, demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

“Two very beautifully produced volume: of essays, 
Casate The style is clear, eloquent, picturesque, and at. 
times rises to what Matthew Arnold names the 
grand,”—Western Morning News. 


NEW NOVEL from the DUTCH. Now ready, 
The AMAZON: an Art Novel. By 


Cart VosmMaER. With Preface by Professor 
GEORGE Epers, and Frontispiece drawn specially 
for the Original Datch Edition by L. Atma 
Tapema, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
**Cannot fail to attract attent’on among all those 
who value art and are grateful to artists.’’—Liver. 
pool Mercury. 


By Mrs, 





Now ready. 


HENRY IRVING: in England and 
America, 1833-1834 By FrepEerRiIc DaLy. With 
Exched Portrait by Latauze Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

** A very readable record of an interesting career,” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“Mr. Daly writes with jndicions moderation an@ 
without excessive adulation.”—Atheneum. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
25 PATERNOSTER SQUARB, E.C. 


HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS, 
Genesis viii. 5. Price 3s 6d. 
REMINGTON and Co.,, 18 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 

RENCH PROTESTANTISM in 

the SEVENTEENTH and EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURIES. By James BackHouse. Cloth, ls 6d. 

York: W1LL1AM SEssions, Low Ousegate. London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 


THE BEST SERIAL STORY 
Now Is-ung is Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS'S 
Y WAYS UNKNOWN. 


s 
LETTS's HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 74 Monthly. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— gore. BOUVERIEK, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


é ieee LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S8.W. 
PresipEnt—Lord HOUGHTON, 

VICE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON, | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, iv various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance tee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

F.fteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 

town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 

Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to 

Members, 127. Supplemeut (1875-1880), price 5s; 

to Members, 4s. Prospe tus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, secretary and Librarian. 


NTERIOR of CHO!R, CHARTRES. 
—ee the BUILDER of this week (4d, by post, 
44d; Annual Subscript:on, 19s) — Design for Memor‘al 
to Lord F. Cavendish ; Seuly tureat the Royal Academy) ; 
“Youth,” by W. Calder Marshall, R.A.—Technical 
Edneition at Howe and Abroad—Russian Arehwo- 
logical Progre s—Quaiut Cor. ers of Cambridg’, &. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The GREAT REPUBLIC. By Sir Leper 


Henry GrirFin, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 


and CHINA. By P. Prassetsky. Translated by J. Gorpon-CumMING, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with 75 Illustrations, 24s. [This day. 


The UNCLASSED: a Novel. By Gerorce 


Giss1xa, Author of “ Workers in the Dawn.” 3 vols. crown Svo. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





NEW NOVEL by OSWALD CRAWFORD, 


Author of “ English Com‘c Dramatists,” “ Portugal: Old and New,” &e, 


Ready this day, in 2 vols. crown Svo. 
wo? 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


By OSWALD CRAWFORD. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


a 


Just Published. 


Crown 8vo, printed in red and b'ack, with antique ornament 1 initials, paper 


Loirds, 4s 6d; vellum, 5s, 
cH AUC E R’S BEAD §. 


A Birthday Book, Diary, and Concorda nee, of Chaucer's Proverbs 
or Sooth-Saws. 
By Mrs. HAWETS. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


PREPARATIONS OF 


Sens > = 

M 0 R S 0 N S p E p S | N E ‘ Highly, by sae ge wag by the 
eaica rotession for 

As Wine, in Bottles, at 32, 5s, and 93; | N D | G E S Tl 0 N, 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 4s 6d; Globules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Ep1ror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... ie as ces aa whe @ Cann Gre F... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany... 7 Bian Om ¢...... a = 
Including postage to India, China, &ec. ... cas ee Bsecxe Ge Ss... 08 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvutsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Page ...... ..£10 10 0; Narrow Column.. 310 0 
Half-Pag 5 5 0] Half-Column ...... «wa FS 6@ 
Quarter-Page ..0.........ccccceeces 212 6] Quarter-Coluwn............ 017 6 


\ 4 . 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words) 
Displayed Advert sements according to space. 
Special Contracts fur a Series uf Three, Six, or Twe've Months, 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


2 vols. large post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 


A HISTORY OF LONDON. 
By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of ‘Round about London,” ‘Through London,” &c. 


“A book which cannot be neglected by any student of London his ied 
Academy (Henry B. Wheatley). oe a 


The SUPPLEMENT to the First Edition, with Three Maps, and View of London 
in 1710. Price 25, 


Loudon: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL FOR GENERAL READING. 
A Series of Volumes Descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 
Large post &vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By Professor F. V. HAYDEN, 
Late Chief of the United States Geological Survey ; and 
Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, F.RBS.,, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
With Sixteen Maps and Forty-eight Illustrations. 
‘*The maps are excellent, and altogether this volume is one of the best and most 
widely interesting of the series.’’—Atheneum. 
** Really a compendium of information.”—Canadian Gazette. 


*,* The volumes for Asia, Africa, Central and South America, and Australasia 
are published, uniform in size and prive. The ‘‘ Europe” Volume is in the Press. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Just publishe 1. 








Price in portfolio, 30s; mounted to fold in case, £2 2s. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


A Series of Five fully Coloured Map; of 


LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Compiled from Ordnance and other Surveys. 

So arranged and coloured as to show at a glance some of the numerous and 
complicated divisions of London for administrative purposes, under the control 
ot the Board of Works, Vestries, District Boards, Paving Co nmissioners, Burial 
Boards, Commissioners of Baths, Commissioners of Public Librarie-, Rezistrar 
Genera', Gus and Water Companies, &c., &c. So few of th: boundaries ure 
conterminous that it has been found necessary to have a series of Maps, viz.:— 
No. 1.—MUNICIPAL DISTRICTS. 

No. 2.-—W ATER COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 

No.3.—-GAS COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 

No. 4.—PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS. 

No.5.—POOR LAW UNIONS and REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 

Each Map is drawn on a scale of two inches toa mile, and includes the whole 
of the Metropolis Local Management A t area,—extending to Kew, Chiswick, 
Acton, Willesden, Richmond Park, on the West ; Woolwich, Bexley Heath, Plum- 
stead Marshes, on the Kast; Highgate, Hampstead, Croucu End, 8 amford Hill, 
Kingsbury Green, on the Nurth; Kingston, Wimbledov, Lower Streatham, 
Crystal Palace, Anerley, Piaistow, and Sidcup, on the South; exhibiting plainly 
all the Main ‘Thoroughfares, and most of the Streets, Sqaare:, and Crescents, 
with their names; the Docks, Railways, and Statious; Parks, Commons, Public 
Buildings, &c. 

Size of each Map, 40 inches E. and W. by 27 inches N. and S. 

“‘The utility of the maps to the London householder and ratepayer is evident 
they deserve the attention of all who take an intelligent imterest in the govern- 
ment of the metropolis.’’—Ti mes. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charirg Cross, S.W. 


Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithograpbs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price 16s. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D. 337. 


Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 


Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Autbor of “Italy and her Invaders.” 


‘* Early Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness......An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie:.”—British Quarterly Review, 

‘Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of ..... The book is by far the best popular work we have seen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhouse himself, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitly 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.”’—(raphic, 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 
32 PATERNOSTER ROW;; and of all Booksellers, 


| OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for, JULY Ist. Value from 70 
Gu neas (covering School fees) to £20. Limit of age, Juni rs, 14}; Seniors, 15} 
und 16}. Candidates may te Exim ned st Oxford or Re ssal’, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics —Apply to Reverend the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 
=ckool, Fleetwood. 
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LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 














Very many Copies of every Recent Work: of acknowledged Merit or General 
Interest are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION— 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Collection, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded postage free on application. 


All the Best Books in Circulation and on Sale may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





PEARS SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—* I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 
Leing more free from eacess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, : *,* In uso in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Licebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig’s S eect in Blue Ink across Label, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRBINS. 


es Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE ‘SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 28 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or 1t the Office, 1 


———. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & song 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is shtiies. 

LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. By 
Mrs, J. H. NEEDELL, Author of “ Julian Kar. 
lake’s Secret.”” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d, 


Second Edition, 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, ana 
LEAVES froma NOTE-BOOK. Post 8v0, 10s 6d, 


This day is published, 


HE and SHE; or, a Poet’s Portfolio, 
By W. W. STory, Author of ‘Roba di Roma,” 
“ Graffiti d’Italia.’’ Feap. 8vo, in Parchment, 386d, 

“Very char ming verses on a variety of subjects....., 

Mr. Story’s little poems are exquisite His original 

work will win its way into the favour of those who 

can appreciate grace, wit, and tenderness combined,” 

—Morning Post. 


This day is published. 

. SHORT. UNIVERSITY CELEBRATIONS 

AS ACCOUNT of the TER- 
CE aa: FESTIVAL of the UNIVERSITY 
of KDINBURGH. Including the Speeches 
and Addresses deliver.d on the Occasion, 
Edited by R. Sypney Marspen, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
and F.R.P.S. Edin. Containing Speeches 
by Sir Stafford Nor heote, his Excellency 
J. Ruszell Lowell, Mons. de Lezseps, M. Pasteur, 
Professor Virchow, Professor Elze, Professor 
Helmholtz, &e. 


This day is published, 


OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE. Sketches 


of the History of the Old College of Edinburgh, 
With an Appendix of Historical Doe uments. By 
JOHN Harrison. Crown 8vo, eloth, 5s. 
* A very carcful account of its history to the days 
of Principal Robertson His narrative is clear, 
flowing, and comme ndably succinct.”’—Spectator, 
“Contains a series of pictures of episodes in the 
past life of Edinburgh painted by one who is 
thoroughly familiar with his subject, and whose 
sympathy with it is as sincere as his knowledge is ex. 
kaustive.’’—Scotsman, 





Crown 8vo, 3s, 


This day is published. 


TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the 


MOON. A Journey in Fast Africa. By Mrs, 
PRINGLE, of Whytbank, Yair. With a Map, 8yo, 
123 6d. 


The LIBRARY EDITION, Complete in 1 vol. 

STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
logical, and Kxplanatory. Embracing Scientific 
and other Terms, namerous Familiar Terms, and 
a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By 
the Rey. James Stormontu. The Pronunciation 
carefully revised by the Rey. P. H. PHELP, M.A. 
Cantab. 

Now ready, Parts I. to IV., price 2s each, 
To be completed in 12 Parts. 

“The pronunciation of every word is given, the 
symbols emj;loyed for marking the sounds being 
commendably clear After the pronunciation comes 
the etymology—a feature to which much attention 
has been given. It is difficult to keep the just mean 
in this part of the dictionary, so fascinating is the 
subject, so wide are the prospects which it olfers to 
research, and so boundless the opportunities for 
illustration. It has, we think, been well managed 
here.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Stormonth’s Dictionary has passed through 
several editions, and is well known in English-speaking 
families throughout the world. ‘hs is intended as 
anextended Library Edition of it...... When completed, 
it will be a comprehensive and «uthoritative work 
The practical value of the dictionary has been 
subjected to the test of many years’ use, and has 
just:fied the praise which we bestowed on its first 
edition.’—British Quarterly Review. 


In the press. 

The GERMANS. By the Rev. Father 
Dipon, of the Order of Preaching Friars, Trans- 
lated into English by RapHirn Lepos DE 
Reavurort, lately on the French Foreign Office 
Stalf. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 

EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


T. WOOLMER’S P UBLICA’ rIONS 


By Rev. W. L. 
8vo, Portrait, and 11 


OHN WICKLIF. 
e Watkinson. Crown 
Illustrations, 2s 6d, 


NK ODERN ROM. ANISM ILLUS- 
IVE TRATEDin a REVIEW of the ‘ REFORMED 
ROMAN BREVIARY.” | With Remarks by Rev. 
JAMES M‘swiney, 8.J., and a Reply by Dr. OsBorN. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 


N the 





DI PF ER ENOCH between 
PHYSICAL and MORAL LAW. By Rey. W. 
mr, M.A. Third Th: usand, 8vo, 208 pp., 3s. “A 
> bo dk, -_ of eloquent passages and preg: 
nant remarks,’ stator, “A singularly able and 
thoughtful book.’ aa hugch of England Quarterly. 
**We have rarely perused an equally clear and per- 
spicuous piece of reasoning.’’—Contemporary Review. 

T. WOOLMER, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








2 vols. 8vo, price 21s nett, 
REMAINING COPIE 2B 


HE DWALE LUTH. 
By OLIVER lol 
London: Davip *rort, 370 Oxford Street. 
Manchester: Parmer and Hows, Princess Street. 





Wellington Street, Strand. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
At all the Libraries. 


By the AUTHOR of “ GEORGE GEITH,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL’S 


BERNA BOYLE. 


ODFREY HELSTONE. B 
@ QGrorarana M. Crarx, Author of “Two wane 
&e. In3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“Mrz. Craik is an ever-welcome writer, and at 
her best when depicting life in a country parsonage. 
She introduces us in this novel to a most delightful 
family called Beresford, each with a strongly-marked 
character, and each individualised by a master hand. 
There is not a person in the entire book who is not 
true to nature, and to the best and purest side of 
that; and the reader closes the book with a regret- 
ful sigh to think of having to part so soon with go 
many pleasant friends.” —Whitehall Review. 


POINT BLANK. By Pamela 
Ssrrp, Author of “Jack Urquhart’s Daughter,” 
&e. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The characters of this amusing story are well 
drawn and very life-like. It will be read wih 
pleasure for its bright sketches of more than one 
phase of society. The dialogues also are lively and 
natural, and the plot abounds in varied incident.”— 
Morning Post. 


The DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. 


By the Author of “Four Crotchets toa Bar,” 
&e. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“(THE DAILYS OF SODDEN FEN’ is a novel of 
rare merit.” —Standard, 

“tTHE DAILYS OF SODDEN FEN.’ This is a 
powerfully written novel of the highest style.’’— 
Vanity Fair. 

“*THE DAILYS OF SODDEN FEN’ is aremarkable 
and interesting book.”’—Daily News. 

“* THE DAILYS OF 8: DDEN FEN’ is what I should 
calia strong book, its characters being thoroughly 
thonght-out and vividly presented, and its stirring 
incidents vigorously dese: i I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it,”"—Truth. 








“(THE DAILYS OF SODDEN FEN’ is simply a 
brilliant success.’—Evening News. 


An OPEN FOE. By Adeline 
SerGeant, Author of “ Beyond Recall,” &. 3 vols, 
“It is no mere common-place to say that this is a 
novelcf powerful interest. The several stories which 
make up the plot are carefully worked out and are 
told in a taking style. The romance is full of good 
work, and contains the material for a score of 
ordinary stories.”—Globe. 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evelyn 


Everett-Green, In 3 vols, crown 8yvo. 


“There is a good variety of character and plenty of 
incident. Miss Green’s style is lively and natural.” 
—World. 





“We can hcnestly congratulate Miss Green on 
having scored an unmistakeable success.”—Gwardian. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





THE SPIRIT OF SPORT IN 


NATURE, 
and OTHER POEMS, by T. 8. 
Small &vo, cloth, 5s. 

"Not for many years have I got anyth'ng <0 good. 
They possess muc merit.”’—The late Rov. GrorcE 
GILFILLAN, 

* Deve'oped cut of a trve love and appreciation of 
natural biauty. The verse, too,is often fluent and 
nelodiou:,”—“pectator. 


MARCU3 WARD an! CO., Limited; 
London, Belfast, and New York. 


| 


| At all Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


| SECOND EDITION OF 
R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW WORK, 


‘TORA U PROF FR.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 


The Times says:—“ To say that a book by the author of ‘Lorna Doone’ and ‘ Alice 
Lorraine’ is an uncommon book, is unnecessary; but ‘Tommy Upmore’ is uncommon toan 
extraordinary degrce...... But no bald sketch of a portion of the plot will suffice to give an 
idea of the charm of Mr. Blackmore’s style, of the poetry with which he invests the meanest 
matter, of the striking and humorous metaphors which he draws from the most commonplace 
task, of the quaint phraseology in which he reclothes old ideas. Laura Twentyfold is a sweet 
girl-lover.” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 

tk" NOTICE:—The FIRST EDITION of the 
“GIANT'S ROBE, by F. Anstey, Author of 
“Vice Versa,” is erhausted. 

A SECOND EDITION is in preparation, and will 
be ready on JUNE 23rd. 


Now ready, with a Portrait, Svo, 14s. 


LEAVES. 


FROM 


THE DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE. 


Second Series. Edited by the VISCOUNTESS ENFIELD. 





NEW EDITION of IARE’S “DAYS NEAR ROME.” 


Ready this day, Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 18s. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of ‘ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Italy,” &e. 


NEW EDITION of LEWES’ “STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. 


THE STORY OF GOETHE’S LIFE. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE ' SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
PATRONS, 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The Rizht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuainman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drroty-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1883:— 
Total Funds _... oe a9 oie a is ond a we =£3,002,005 
Total Annual Income ... : ia £333,1 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death “a eee “a aaa 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

PONUS.— £137,347 was distribute] amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 are now, by means of Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured by them, 
>MIUMS.—Assnrances may be effected at very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may 
a charge upon the Policy, to ke repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits, 
MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £3 15s per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 54th Annual Report and Revised Prospectns, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W 








HAY FEVER CURED BY 

DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 
From the BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL:— 

‘Excessive Sneezing.—Mr. Erskine Stuart advises a 

trial of Dr. Dunbar’s Alkaram. He has used it for 
everal patients with the best results, and he is 

acquainted with a medical man who uses it succes:- 





) 


ALKARAM. 
ALKARAM. 


HAY-FEVER. 
HAY-FEVER, 











fully for himself for Hay Fever.” 
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CHATTO AND -WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


DOROTHY FORSTER. By Walter Besant. 
PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ouida. 


-A-.DRAWN GAME. By Basil. 


‘ The NEW ABELARD. By Robert Buchanan. 


The WAY of the WORLD. By Obristie Murray. 


[ Immediately, 





NEW VOLUMES of ‘ The PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 


BEATRIX RANDOLPH. By Juttan HawrTHORNE, 
The FOREIGNERS. By ELEeanor C. Price. 





The LAND-LEAGUERS. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 
MARGARET and ELIZABETH. By KatHEeRINe 


— = 


Crown 8vo; cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
ane | JOAN MER RYWEATHER. ly 
-? 


Katuering 
SAUNDERS 








IONE. By E. Lynn Linton. [Shortly. SAUNDERS. GIDEON’S ROCK. By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
The ART of FICTION. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’’ Demy 8vo, 1s. 
TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. Post 8yo; Illustrated Covers. New Volumes now Publishing: — 
By Robert Buchanan. By Henry W. Lucy. By F. W. Robinson. 
God and the Man. H | Fris Me a Ever. Gideon at J. Mast |} Women are Strange. 
ain Friswell. asterman., 
One of Two. iy Jes Gibb Half-a-Dozen Dae ti M | A Fight once Moy Thomas. 
naries G1obon, an le Murray | 
The Flower of a. Forest. Joseph’s Oy a Coals‘of F iv: r r By futhany Trollope. 
By Bret Harte. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. itt arton Fay. 
Californian Stories. The Comet ee a Season. | By Mark Twain. 
By Julian Hawthorne. By Ouida® A Tramp one The Stolen White 
Prizce Saroni’s Wife. In Maremma, Elephaut. 
y Mrs. George Hooper. By James Payn. By Sarah Tytler. 


The House «f Raby. 
Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 


Self-Condemned. 


For Cash Only. 
By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 


The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


The Bride’: Pass. 
By J. S. Winter. 


Cavalry Life. 


The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard J efferies, Author of “ The Gamekeeper 2 at Home.” Crowa 2 Bv0, cloth extra, 63, 6s. 





ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE, 1880-1884. By Justin H. McCarthy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 





Lord BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. By T. P. O'Connor, MP. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 70, cloth entre, 


7s 6d. 





LUmmedi atel 


The BOOK of the SWORD; being a History of the Sword and its Use i in . all Countries, from the Earliest Times. 


By RICHARD F. BURTON. ’ With numerous athe ations, large 4to, cloth extra, 32s 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS. With Memoirs by’ by William 


BATES, B.A., and 85 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extri a, 7s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By E. C. Brewer, LL.D. (Uniform with “The 


Reacer’s Handbook.’’) With Illu-t: ations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 61, half- bond Qs. 


AUTHORS and their WORKS, with the DATES. © 


Crown 8yo, bento limp, 2s. 


nepanately printed. By Rev. Dr. BREWER. 


Being the Enlarged J Appendices to “The Reader's “Handbook, a 





The | SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a Sketch of the | Liféand Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. 


TAYLOR, F.L.S., &. With Coloared chabenaiie iene and 10) Lilustrations, 


Crown Gv og cloth extra, 7s 61 


A SYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and YEAST-FUNGI and ALLIED SPECIES. By W. B. Grove, B.A. With over ver 100 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1884. With 152 Fac-simile Sketches. 
anadathceansite NOTES, 1884. With 78 Fac-simile Sketches. 








T HE 


A JOURNEY ROUND my ROOM. By Xavier DE 
Maistre. Translated by HENry ATTWELL, 
LATTER-DAY LYRIS. Edited by W. Davenrort 
ADAMS. 

QUIPS and QUIDDITIES. Selected by W. Daven- 
PORT ADAMS. 

The AGONY COLUMN of “ The TIMES,” from 1800 
to 1870. Edited, with an Introduction, by ALICE 
Cray. 


BALZAOC’S ‘‘COMEDIE HUMAINE”’ and its 
AUTHOR. With Translations by H. H. WALKER. 


MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED. A Popular 
Abrid: gment of Burton’s ‘*Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.” 


GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Brittart- 
SavARIN, 


The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS. 


LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, 
and FROLICS. By W. T. Dosson. 


POETICALINGENUITIESand ECCENTRICITIES. 
Selected and Edited by W. T. Dosson. 


The CUPBOARD PAPERS. By Fin-Bec. 





Post 8yvo, cloth limp, 2s 6.1 per volume, 


MAY F AIR L 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. 8S. Giupert. First Series. 
Containing :—The Wicked World—Pygm lion and 
Galatea—Charity—The Princess—The Palace of 
Truth—Trial by Jury. 


|; ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. Gitperr. Second 


Series. Containing:—Broken Hearts—Engazed 
—Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan’! Druce —Tom 
Cobb —H.M S. Pinafore —The Sorcerer — The 
Pirates of Penzance. 

SONGS of IRISH WIT and HUMOUR. Edited by 
A. PERCIVAL GRAVES. 

ANIMALS and THEIR MASTERS. By Sir ArtHur 
HELPs, 

SOCIAL PRE3SURE, By Sir AntHcr HELpPs. 

CURIOSITIES of CRITICISM. By Henry J. 
JENNINGS, 

The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. By 
O. WENDELL Houtmes. Illustrated by J. Gordcn 
Thomson. 

PENCILand PALETTE. By Roserr Kemper. 

LITTLE ESSAYS: Selected from the Letters of 
Charles Lamb. By Percy FitzseRratp. 

CLERICALANECDOTES. By Jacos Larwoop. 


| FORENSIC ANECDOTES; or, Humour and 


Curiosities of the Law and Men of Law. By 





Jacos Larwoop. 


Negi tng Essays on Women. 





Edited by Henry Blackburn. 1s. 
‘Edited by menry" nictatigeall Is. 








I BRARY 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. By Jacon Larwoop, 
CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Henry S. Leicu, 
JEUX D’ESPRIT. Edited by Henry S. Lerig. 
TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON. By E. 
Lynn LinTON. ‘ 
WITCH STORIES. By E. Lynn Linton. 
By E. Lyyy 
Linton. 
| PASTIMESand PLAYERS. By Ronert Maccreaor. 
| The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA. By W.H. Matrocs. 
The NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. Mattock. 
THOREAU: His Life and Aims. By H. A. Pace 


| MUSES of MAYFAIR, Ejited by H. Cootmonpe.eyr- 


PENNELL. 

PUCK on PEGASUS. By H. CHoLMONDELEY- PENNELL. 

PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. By H. Cuo_monpeELer- 
PENNELL. 

PUNIANA. By the Ion. Huan Row tery. 

MORE PUNIANA. By the Hon Hucu Row tey. 

The PHILOSOPHY of HANDWRITING. By Don 
FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 

BY STREAM and SA. By Witttam Senror. 

OLD STURIES RE-TOLD. By Wate R THORNBORY. 

LEAVES from a NATURALI3ST’S NOTd-BOOK.- 
By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Campse rt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd'esex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ SprcTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, ‘aforesai d, Saturday, June 14sh, 1884, 
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